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Improving Junior College Instruction 


JAMES W. THORNTON, JR. 


“secausE the faculty members have no 
major responsibility for research or for 
publication, instruction in the junior col- 
lece is found to be superior to that usu- 
ally offered in the four-year college and 
university.” We have heard it so often— 
from Koos, Proctor, Eells, Seashore, Rey- 
nolds, Jarvie—that we have come to be- 
lieve it. We accept it without examination, 
or even in the face of contrary evidence. 
Yet there is reason to doubt that it is now 
true, even if it was at one time accurate. 
There is even a possibility that the hy- 
pothesis is becoming progressively less de- 
fensible, as the demand for post-high 
shool education outstrips the supply of 
well-qualified instructors, and as we con- 
tinue to offer a limited curriculum to an 
unlimited student body. Such considera- 
tions bring to light several of the signifi- 
cant problems in junior college instruc- 
tion. 

One problem, of course, is that of the 
recruitment of teachers. A recent issue of 
the Junior College Newsletter reports a 
study which found that in California 
alone, 15,620 junior college teachers will 
be needed between 1957 and 1970; yet 
18 per cent of those hired by California 
junior colleges in 1957 came from prior 
teaching positions—mostly in high schools 
and elementary schools, with a few from 
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faculty positions in four-year institutions. 
It is still true that only a small propor- 
tion—fewer than 10 per cent—of junior 
college teachers have had any specific 
preparation for junior college work. If the 
California figures are in any way repre- 
sentative, we may conclude that fewer 
than one in four of our teachers begins 
his career in the junior college; most seem 
to enter junior college teaching by acci- 
dent rather than by design. So long as 
this is true, how can the junior college 
possibly achieve its “distinctive func- 
tions’? The remedy lies in an intensive 
program of recruitment, in junior colleges 
and in upper division, to identify gifted 
students in every subject area, to inform 
them about opportunities in the junior 
colleges, and to encourage them to com- 
plete the graduate training which will 
prepare them for junior college teaching. 

But what graduate training? Through- 
out the nation, only a handful of our uni- 
versities offer curriculums specifically de- 
signed to prepare teachers for junior col- 
leges, and these differ one from another. 
Patterns of preservice education have 
been designed largely in arm-chair ses- 
sions, with no preliminary research and 
little follow-up of results. So the elements 
of the existing programs vary widely. One 


university recommends two _ graduate 
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years, with study equivalent to master’s 
degrees both in the teaching major field 
and in education. Others plan a minimum 
of professional education courses and 
emphasize the master’s program in the 
subject field. No one can maintain au- 
thoritatively that one program prepares 
more effective junior college teachers 
than the other. 

Even if all universities could agree on 
one pattern of junior college teacher- 
training, the problem is only partly solved. 
In the comprehensive junior college, 
teachers are needed with many kinds of 
background and preparation. There is no 
question that the academic master’s de- 
gree is inadequate, unless supplemented 
by extensive practical experience, for the 
training of the teacher of business prac- 
tices or building construction or elec- 
tronic technology. Certainly college teach- 
ers should have all of the advanced edu- 
cation they can get, but there are courses 
in the junior college which require of the 
instructor a broader preparation than 
classroom study alone. Another of the 
problems of instruction, then, is the en- 
listment for occupational courses of able 
and educated teachers who have had ex- 
tensive and meaningful work experience 
and who yet are willing to teach for 
junior college salaries. 

Similar problems arise in connection 
with teachers for “remedial” or “develop- 
mental” courses and also in the develop- 
ment of the adult program. Unless the in- 
structor offers realistic and practical in- 
struction coupled with enthusiastic moti- 
vating practices, these students will cease 
to attend his classes. Again, however, 
preparation for this kind of teaching re- 
quires more than intensive graduate 
study. 
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One problem leads inevitably not to so. 
lutions but to further problems. Since fey 
of our teachers are appropriately pre. 
pared for their tasks, inservice training 
programs are needed. Such _ programs 
must go far beyond the orientation of ney 
teachers and must include every faculty 
member year after year in a series of 
planned experiences which keep him 
aware of the importance of good teaching, 
Faculty members forget from one year » 
another, and new teachers are brought in 
as replacements and to care for growth. 
Thus within a very few years, only 20 or 
25 per cent of the original inservice train- 
ing of a college faculty will remain effec. 
tive. It is like cleaning house—some parts 
must be attended to almost daily and 
others, periodically. The job is never 
achieved once and for all. 

Thus far only the faculty aspect of in- 
struction has been considered. The stu- 
dent body also presents significant chal- 
lenges to effective instruction. What kinds 
of student groupings will provide opti- 
mum conditions for learning by our di- 
versified clientele? How can the most able 
be urged to achieve true scholarship’ 
How can essential concepts be presented 
to the non-verbal, the manually talented, 
and the completely untalented student? 
To what extent should such students be 
kept in classes together, and when should 
they be separated? How can educational 
objectives be achieved in classes of ever- 
larger enrollment? Can teachers who have 
not learned to use radio and film succeed 
better with television? Or can they be re- 
placed by it? 

A final instructional problem concerns 
the definition of standards of student 
achievement. One college president re- 
ports that two of his instructors assigned 
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PROVING JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


{0 per cent ““F” grades, while another re- 
ported 35 per cent “A’s.” Certainly nei- 
ther practice should be adopted as a 
olicy; neither is proof either of good 
teaching nor of high standards. Both indi- 
cate a misunderstanding of the purposes 
and philosophy of grading similar to that 
of the college registrar who “raised the 
standards” of the entire institution: every 
srade turned in by all instructors was re- 
duced one notch! We must not persist in 
measuring the quality of our teaching 
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mainly by the proportion of students who 
fail to learn. Rather, we must determine 
realistically the purposes of each course 
offered and examine our students as com- 
petently as possible on their attainment of 
those purposes. If we can approach this 
goal, and combine it with careful assist- 
ance to students in choosing courses ap- 
propriate to their ambitions and their 
abilities, academic standards will care for 
themselves. 








Junior College Teachers as Guidance Workers 


MYREL J. GREENSHIELDS 
FRANK B. LINDSAY 
WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 


ANYONE over 18 years of age is permitted 
to enter a public junior college. As a re- 
sult of this liberal policy of admissions, 
the student bodies of public junior colleges 
are truly heterogeneous groups of individ- 
uals. These students need so much indi- 
vidual help—and this is only another way 
of saying they need guidance—that a few 
members of the staff especially trained in 
student personnel work, working alone, 
cannot provide all the guidance service 
that is needed. For this reason most pub- 
lic junior colleges involve all members of 
their faculties in guidance work. 


ORIENTATION TO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Young people are unusually adaptable 
Yet, 


when they go from high school to college, 


to new environmental conditions. 


many have difficulty in making the transi- 
tion—and some fail. High school gradu- 
ates need help to become oriented to col- 
lege. 

There about the 
meaning of orientation to college. Orien- 


is some confusion 


tation may be thought of as a pre-college 
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testing program, a= series of “get. 
acquainted” activities preceding enroll- 
ment, or as a course in orientation during 
the first term. The emphasis of orientation 
may be on “how to live with other people” 
or on “helping the student find out more 
about himself.” Or, orientation may mean 
only helping the student register and lo- 
cate his classrooms. 

Literally, orientation means “turning 
toward the East,” facing a new dawn. The 
term is commonly defined as “adjust- 
ment of one’s self to one’s environment.” 
As applied to college, orientation, like 
guidance (orientation is a part of guid- 
ance), is a process the purpose of whichis 
to help students get the most from their 
college experience. It is a mutual proces 
of learning on the part of new students, 
the faculty, and student body, whereby 
each group becomes better acquainted 
with the other by participation in an on- 
going process which will help new students 
to become an effectively functioning part 
of the institution. 

Orientation programs vary, as they 
should. No single program is best for all 
junior colleges. Any junior college with a 
program of orientation which is a copy of 
a program that has worked in another 
junior college may soon discover that 
much revision is necessary. As junior col- 


leges are different from each other, 50 
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should their programs of orientation dif- 
fer, Orientation programs should be re- 
vised constantly with new techniques and 
diferent procedures being tried. The 
same program carried on year after year 
without change or revitalization will 
eventually come to have little meaning 
other than being a tradition. 
Programs of orientation should be 
planned with definite purposes in mind. 
Orientation activities are intended to help 
new students become acquainted with the 
offerings of the college, with the physical 
plant, with the traditions and standards of 
behavior commonly observed, and to be- 
come acquainted with other students, Ori- 
entation also serves as a means of gather- 
ing information about new students which 
will help in guiding them into a suitable 
curriculum and vocation or in confirming 
the choice which they have already made. 
Orientation should aid the student in un- 
derstanding himself and help him over- 
come any personal problems which show 
up, choose wholesome recreation and 
extraclass activities which are related to 
his interests, and feel that he is a part of 
the college. 

Orientation helps to smooth out the 
transition from relative dependency in 
high school to the college situation which 
demands independent action, study, and 
thought. It does not complete the transi- 
tion, but it does make it less abrupt. The 
student is obliged to think about what he 
expects college to do for him in the way of 
occupational training, education for liv- 
ing in the society of his time, and person- 
ality development. Assisting the student to 
clarify his goals is one of the objectives of 
the orientation program. 

Contrary to common opinion, orienta- 
tion at its best is a continuous progress, 


not an intensive three-to-five day period 
of testing, conferring, and exploring. It 
should begin in high school with both 
junior college and high school counselors 
working together to help students survey 
educational programs available in the 
local junior college and to appraise them- 
selves, their interests, abilities, ambitions, 
and opportunities. The continuous proc- 
ess of orientation is intensified immediately 
prior to college enrollment, but the proc- 
ess of orientation should be continued as 
long as the student is in college. 

The faculty of a junior college should 
be involved in the planning as well as the 
execution of the program of orientation. 
If faculties are to participate in the orien- 
tation activities, their support for the pro- 
gram can be assured simply by the demo- 
cratic process of participating in setting 
up these activities. Then the program is 
theirs, and they have a personal interest in 
its effectiveness in helping new students 
to get a good start in their college educa- 
tion. 

Most junior colleges make some effort 
to contact prospective students while they 
are still in high school by sending bul- 
letins, catalogs, brochures, letters, student 
handbooks, and other materials. Visits are 
made to high schools by student groups 
and faculty members. High school seniors 
are invited to the college on special occa- 
sions for a tour of the campus or for a pro- 
gram of entertainment. Usually on such 
campus visits brief talks are made to the 
visitors. 

Social events, which are almost in- 
variably a part of the orientation program 
conducted on the college campus, should 
be carefully organized so that all fresh- 
men, especially those who have a tendency 
to be somewhat withdrawn, will receive 
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individual attention. This special atten- 
tion, however, can be overdone; no fresh- 
man wants to be forced to participate in 
social events. 

The whole program of orientation of 
new students can be overdone. There is 
the danger that the confused freshman 
can be oriented to death. He can be given 
so much attention during the first few 
days on the campus that he will have the 
feeling he is being smothered. The orien- 
tation program should not be planned to 
do too much in too short a time. The new 
college student likes to have a few mo- 
ments to himself to collect his thoughts. 

College registration days can be, and 
often are, confusing for new students and 
faculty alike. To minimize confusion 
most colleges have elaborate procedures 
planned in minute detail for the process 
of registration. To eliminate confusion 
and guarantee good program planning, 
however, the answer is not to be found 
in a more carefuly structured plan of regis- 
tration; the answer is in pre-program- 
ming, which is particularly feasible for a 
junior college since the students live close 
to the college and can come in, without too 
much inconvenience, during the summer 
to get help in planning a program before 
the rush of the fall registration. 

The responsibility of orienting new stu- 
dents to junior college must be shared by 
all members of the faculty. Not all are in- 
volved in the pre-college orientation that 
takes place before the students graduate 
from high school—though the idea has 
some merit—or in the orientation and 
guidance that takes place during the usual 
summer vacation months. All the faculty, 
however, is ordinarily involved some way 
with the program of orientation activities 
which are scheduled just prior to and in 


connection with registration and enroll. 
ment. Individual teachers carry the brunt 
of post-enrollment orientation. Finally, 
orientation should be considered—as jt jg 
—a part of the guidance program of 4 
junior college. 


GUIDANCE IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Programs of guidance in public junior 
colleges should be based on sound prin- 
ciples. Faculty members working in guid- 
ance should remember that guidance aims 
to help every student understand himself. 
define his goals and make progress toward 
them; facilitates early identification of 
student problems; and helps the student 
to become self-directive. Guidance is a 
continuous process which does not stop 
when the student has completed his initial 
enrollment but continues as long as he is 
in college. Every faculty member who 
serves as advisor for a group of students 
should have special competence to give 
help in the general area which encom- 
passes the group’s common occupational 
interest. 

Guidance in junior college is not dele- 
gated to a few specialists but is a service 
in which the entire staff participates. It 
requires some persons with special knowl- 
edge and skills in guidance, but it enlists 
the cooperation of all. Participation in 
guidance encourages every faculty mem- 
ber to take a personal interest in his stu- 
dents and provides every student some 
association with a faculty member outside 
the classroom. 

Guidance in a junior college recog- 
nizes individual difference. It is not solely 
concerned with academic or scholastic 
achievement but with the development, 
growth, success, and adjustment of the 
student—both as a student and a person. 
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To be effective as a guidance worker, the 
junior college teacher must respect the 
worth, the dignity, and the personality of 
his students and find pleasure in helping 
them. 

Junior college teachers, in their func- 
tion as guidance workers, should recognize 
that their students share in common, with 
all people, certain basic needs. These stu- 
dents who are in their late teens and 
early twenties and are unmarried need 
to become increasingly independent of 
parents and other adults. They need to 
establish satisfying relations with the op- 
posite Sex ; they need status in their own 
age group; they need a sense of emo- 
tional security; and they need success ex- 
periences and an acceptable goal for the 
future. It is the responsibility of the guid- 
ance worker to help students find ways of 
satisfying these basic needs. 

Guidance requires patience. The faculty 
advisor should be well satisfied if his ad- 
visors are started on the process of study- 
ing themselves and relating their interests 
and abilities to the facts of the world at 
work. He should help his students make 
progress along the slow road of objective 
self-analysis, but he should never urge 
them to make premature decisions. 

The busy junior college teacher may 
feel that he has little time for guidance 
work. If guidance programs in junior col- 
lege are viewed objectively, it will be 
found that a great deal of the faculty ad- 
vising is sandwiched in during the course 
of a busy day on a more or less impromptu 
basis. Much counseling is almost a hap- 
hazard process, on a catch-as-catch-can 
footing, of a short-time and short-term 
nature. The heavy teaching responsibility 
of the junior college teacher poses severe 
limitations on his work as a guidance 


worker, but it does not eliminate the 
necessity for him to perform this function. 

The junior college teacher need not be 
a professional counselor. However, he is 
involved in guidance, and in many situa- 
tions is a front-line guidance worker. It 
is important that the faculty advisor know 
his own limitations in guidance. If he dis- 
covers in a classroom or in a personal con- 
ference that a student has problems about 
which he feels unable to help or give 
guidance, he should refer this student to 
someone else, to the director of guidance 
or the faculty member who heads the 
counseling service of the college. 

Junior college students need personal 
guidance. It is not to be expected that all 
personal problems of all students in junior 
college can be solved. The point that 
needs to be emphasized, however, is that 
junior college students do have personal 
problems, often serious, and the faculty 
advisor can often do much to help them 
make progress in solving their problems. 

Junior college students need occupa- 
tional guidance. Though much attention 
is given to occupational guidance in high 
schools, many students cannot reach a 
firm decision regarding an occupational 
choice before they graduate. It is not 
unusual for 25 per cent of college-going 
high school graduates to have no settled 
occupational objective. Much harm can 
be done by trying to force young people 
to make occupational choices too early in 
life—before they have enough maturity, 
knowledge, and experience to evaluate 
themselves impersonally and objectively. 
It is better for young people to postpone 
making an occupational decision than to 
make a wrong decision. 

Training for a specific occupation is not 
enough. The occupational-minded junior 
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college student needs some work in gen- 
eral education. Many such students will 
discover this additional need on their own, 
but the faculty advisor can help in the 
discovery. Perhaps the real explanation is 
that students are not conscious of the con- 
nection between cultural and useful learn- 
ing. With interpretation, 
those who are deficient in such skills as 


appropriate 


writing, speaking, or mathematics will 
want such courses when they see the need 
for these skills in their work and in their 
personal relationships. 

People who can learn to do one kind of 
skilled work can learn to do other things. 
Although degrees of specialization exist 
within skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions, there are fairly common misconcep- 
tions about the nature and implications of 
specialization at these levels of work. One 
misconception is that the worker who has 
become skilled in a certain type of special- 
ized job cannot succeed in another kind. 
that 


worker is suited to succeed in only one 


Another misconception 1s each 
given job or type of job. Actually, most 
people can become proficient in a variety 
of types of work. Since many different 
kinds of jobs require similar worker apti- 
have—and advisors 


tude. students do 


should remember this—choices within 
reasonable limits of occupational prefer- 
ence. 

In actual practice the major emphasis 
of guidance that 1s done by faculty mem- 
bers is educational rather than personal. 
If all students who entered college had 
well defined occupational goals, planning 
with the students, programs of education 
leading to their goals, would be a rela- 
tively simple matter. Many students, 
though, do not have an occupational goal 


when they enroll in college and are not 
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ready to make a choice. Others have set 
for themselves occupational goals which 
are, for them, out of reach. Consequently, 
guidance may take the form of helping a 
student decide on an occupational goal, 
helping him choose an alternate if he fails 
to reach the goal of his first choice, and 
—once the goal has been set up—helping 
him plan a program of education to reach 
that goal. It should be remembered, how. 
ever, that there is both prestige and dollar 
value to a college education when it js 
pursued without a definite occupational 
goal in mind. 

The junior college faculty member js 
qualified to be of service in certain areas 
of occupational guidance. The engineer. 
ing teacher knows engineering; the biol- 
ogy teacher knows biological sciences: the 
machine shop teacher knows the machin- 
ists trade; and the business administra- 
tion teacher knows the opportunities in 
business. Ordinarily, students will accept 
faculty advisors as specialists in their par- 
ticular areas and will have confidence in 
their educational advice concerning occu- 
pations in those areas. 

Effective 


understanding of the student. Unfortu- 


puldance begins with an 
nately, before faculty advisors have an op- 
portunity to get acquainted with new stu- 
dents, they must somehow give assistance 
to them in choosing courses and in mak- 
ing out class schedules. If this assistance 
is to be more than purely mechanical, the 
faculty advisor needs certain data about 
the students if he is to help them in a wise 
selection of courses. 

During the last few years college 
registrars and admissions officers, working 
cooperatively with high school principals 
and counselors, have given serious study 
to the difficulties students encounter upon 
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he transition from high school to college. 
High school teachers are interested in the 
post-high school education of their stu- 
dents and are generally willing to make 
available any information they have about 
their graduates which can be used by col- 
lege faculties to help the student to a good 
tart in college. Because most of their stu- 
dents come from local high schools, junior 
colleges have an excellent opportunity to 
work closely with the high schools in ob- 
taining data on new students. 

Occasionally a junior college faculty 
member—and this is interesting—expres- 
ses the view that the high school graduate 
should be privileged to go to college un- 
encumbered by any former teacher value- 
judgments about him. The thought is that 
the college students should not be coun- 
sled by a faculty advisor whose attitude 
toward him has already been conditioned 
by his high school record. This opinion 
that none of the data in the student’s 
cumulative record should be furnished to 
the college faculty advisors, however, is 
contrary to the principle that good guid- 
ance 1s based on information. 

Academic aptitude as measured by 
high school grades has long been consid- 
ered the most reliable single predictor of 
scholastic achievement in college. As col- 
leges require a transcript of high school 
work of each entering student. unless he 
has formerly attended another college, in 
which case a transcript is required from 
the college, a record of previous scholastic 
achievement can be made available to 
laculty advisors at the time of the stu- 
dent’s first enrollment in college. 

It has become general practice in recent 
years for colleges to administer a series of 
tests to all new students prior to initial 
enrollment, but there are disadvantages 


inherent in this. Some guidance workers 
feel that tests should not be administered 
during the stress and strain of the open- 
ing week: of college. Some colleges give 
achievement and psychological tests be- 
fore registration, and others give tests 
sometime during the first term after the 
new students have had a chance to get 
settled down. There is no doubt that the 
opening weeks of college are periods of 
unusual stress, but the longer the testing is 
delayed, the longer it is until faculty ad- 
visors can have information that may be 
essential in helping students to overcome 
their difficulties. 

Guidance workers are not in complete 
agreement about the place of tests in 
cuidance. There is some skepticism about 
the value of administering tests to hostile 
and indifferent students and trying to give 
counsel to those who insist they have no 
problems. There is honest disagreement 
concerning the use of personal and test 
data in connection with guidance, but the 
value of reliable data on students cannot 
be ruled out. 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when public elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges assumed they had 
fulfilled all their educational responsibili- 
ties when they had provided instruction 
for students. Even now, many college 
teachers appear to be more interested in 
subject matter than in students. These 
teachers seem to want no contact with 
students which is not definitely related to 
their courses. In their judgment they have 
fulfilled their entire educational obliga- 
tions when they have delivered lectures, 
conducted class discussions,-made assign- 
ments, administered and graded tests, and 
assigned academic grades. Students, to 
them, mean little more than names in 
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their class books. Such teachers are sub- 
ject matter oriented. 

Junior college teachers should regard 
individual students, their problems, their 
adjustments, and their progress as of cen- 
tral importance. They should be ready to 
help students reach their best possible 
personal development; make an effort to 
help them understand themselves; help 
them make the most of their capacities; 
help them adjust themselves satisfactorily 
to the varied situations within their total 
environment; help them develop the 
ability to make their own decisions and to 
solve their problems independently; and 
help them make a contribution to society. 
The junior college teacher should have 
the student personnel point of view and 
see his students as persons. 

Considering students as individuals and 
being concerned about them as such is not 
a recently discovered characteristic of 
good teaching. Most teachers have always 
had a warm and personal attitude toward 
their students. Junior college teachers, 
like all teachers, should not only have the 
student personnel point of view, but they 
should take this point of view with them 
into the classroom. They should treat stu- 
dents in the classroom as individuals— 
not as a group. 

The junior college teacher who has the 
student personnel point of view will make 
a special effort to see that every one of his 
students knows how to study his subject 
effectively; he will see that his assign- 
ments are reasonable in length as they 
relate to homework, recognizing that his 
students are likely to have outside assign- 
ments in other classes; he will make suit- 
able provisions for meeting a wide range 
of individual differences in his classes of 
both outstanding as well as inferior stu- 


dents; and he will help each student to 
find some phase of the work that gives 
him a feeling of growth and accomplish. 
ment. 

The junior college teacher also should 
have a thorough understanding and sense 
of sympathetic appreciation of each of his 
students, even though some are not quali- 
fied to do more than mediocre work; he 
should give genuine approval and com. 
mendation for work well done, particu- 
larly in the case of slower learners, He 
should constantly exemplify by words and 
actions that as a teacher he is a well edv- 
cated person and a good example of the 
product he is trying to develop, and he 
should emphasize from time to time, as 
occasion arises, the occupational implica- 
tions of his subject and the lines of work 
for which good achievement in his subject 
will suitably qualify the students. 

The junior college teacher should 
demonstrate his interest in his students 
by becoming personally acquainted with 
them and knowing enough about their 
extra-class and outside activities so that 
he is able to express an intelligent interest 
and give commendation for achievement 
when justly due. He should consider stu- 
dents who are inclined to be disciplinary 
or problem students simply as problems to 
be solved rather than as non-cooperative 
students who fail to respect his right asa 
teacher, and he should be alert to discover 
any students who show signs of malad- 
justment and confer with them individu- 
ally. 

Finally, the junior college teacher who 
is imbued with the student personnel point 
of view insists upon the observance ol 
reasonable standards of speech, courtesy, 
citizenship, and decorum in all classroom 
relationships and, at the same time, én- 
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courages and develops a classroom atmos- 
phere in which students feel free to ex- 
press their own ideas about the work at 


hand. 
SUMMARY 


Any teacher, or prospective teacher, 
who plans to go into junior college teach- 
ing may expect to be involved in the guid- 
ance program of the college. He should 
take into account, during his preparation 
for a teaching position in a junior college, 
that he will be expected to perform in 
both group and individual guidance. He 
should know how to use data in the guid- 
ance area; he should know the needs of 
students which require guidance; he 
should know the principles of guidance; 
and he should know how to use data in 
the guidance function. He should have 
the guidance point of view and be willing 
to work cooperatively with his colleagues 
on the job to improve the guidance serv- 
es of the college where he teaches. 

Above all else, the effective junior col- 


lege faculty advisor has a high regard for 
the value of education and an abiding 
faith in his fellow man. He is ever mindful 
that the personality of every student he 
works with is something very precious and 
he treats it with delicacy and caution. He 
is patient and understanding in the knowl- 
edge that in human growth and personal- 
ity development the road which leads to 
self-realization is often rough, always 
crooked, and has many detours. He rec- 
ognizes that college students have all the 
frailties and frustrations common _ to 
humankind. He is not disturbed because 
many of his students do not have any par- 
ticular objective in college or definite pur- 
pose in life. He realizes that students have 
personal and scholastic problems and that 
some will succeed in finding solutions to 
their problems while others will fail. And, 
finally, the effective junior college faculty 
advisor finds working with people the 
most challenging and satisfying of all hu- 
man endeavor. 








Pensacola Evening College Structure 


T. F. HARRISON 


THE EVENING college of Pensacola Junior 
College was started in the 1949-50 school 
year with an enrollment of 148 students 
and a teaching staff of six instructors. Like 
Topsy it grew without special direction or 
assistance for four years until there were 
200 students and ten instructors. In 1955— 
96 it became necessary to employ a direc- 
tor of the evening school, and since then a 
full-time 
student assistants have been added. The 


registrar, a secretary, and two 


1957 spring semester showed an enroll- 
ment of 910 students, 63 instructors, two 
librarians, two full-trme administrators, 
one secretary, and two student assistants. 

Unlike students in most community 
colleges, almost all the Pensacola Junior 
College students are interested in an aca- 
demic program. The community supports 
a separate adult center for completion of 
high school work and a separate voca- 
tional school. Only 80 of the 910 students 
were enrolled in non-credit courses. Sev- 
enty-five of those enrolled in the academic 


courses were registered on a non-credit 
basis, and the remaining 755 were pursu- 
ing some type of academic program. 
The student body is divided into two 
major groups. The first group includes 
military personnel interested in one of the 
many service education programs for pro- 
motion, admittance to special training or 





T. F. HARRISON is Dean of the Evening Col- 
lege of Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola, 
Florida. 


qualifying for additional college at sery. 
ice expense. These programs are largely 
two- or three-year college programs, and 
the men eventually transfer to colleges all 
over the United States. The second major 
group includes businessmen and house. 
wives who for personal reasons are not 
able at this time to continue their educa- 
tion on a full-time basis. Although the 
great majority will never complete the 
work, the members of this group are in- 
terested in eventually obtaining a degree 
of some type. Most of them are interested 
in transferring to some Florida institution. 

In organization the evening college is 
no more than an extension of the day pro- 
gram. The division chairmen are respon- 
sible for the work in their various div- 
sions, both day and evening, and bear the 
same relation to the dean of the evening 
college as they do to the president of the 
college in the day program, The instruc- 
tors teach both day and evening, and the 
quality of work required of the students 
is the same, except in a few instances 
where the time element makes it impos- 
sible. The regulations applying to the day 
students are the same used for the evening 
students. When part-time instructors are 
used in the program, they must have the 
same educational qualifications as full- 
time instructors. 


THE PROBLEM 
The dean of the evening college had as 
a part of his original duties the organiza- 
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ion of the evening program, over-all ad- 
ministration, registrar service, and coun- 
sling service. As the school grew, the 
number of students necessitated the addi- 
tion of an evening counselor-registrar. 
After one semester it became evident that 
one of the three major areas of work—ad- 
ministration, registrar service, or counsel- 
ing—must be neglected if the others were 
to be handled adequately. By their very 
nature, administration and registration 
services must be adequate. Consequently, 
the counseling services suffered. 

The problem is amplified and compli- 
cated by the fact that there are students 
preparing for colleges all over the United 
States, and many who are working at 
present and have families need help not 
only with fields of study but with financial 
planning for the final two years of educa- 
tion. There is further difficulty in that al- 
though it takes about three part-time eve- 
ning students to equal one full-time day 
student, the time required for counseling 
an evening student is the same as, or 
greater than, the time required for a full- 
time day student. 

If the program were comparable to a 
day school program there would be little 
doubt that counseling would be intense 
and thorough.' However, it has been re- 
ported that only about 12 per cent of all 
public school adult education programs 
provide guidance programs.” Pensacola 
Junior College differs from many other 
community colleges where most of the stu- 
dent body is enrolled in non-credit en- 
richment courses. There is much support 
for counseling service for all students, but 


‘Jesse P. Bogue, The Community College, 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 320. 

*Homer Kempfer, Adult Education (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955), p. 122. 
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this view is not shared by all the deans of 
evening colleges. One such administrator 
expressed the following opinion concern- 
ing evening counseling for enrichment 
courses: ° 


Our evening classes are almost exclusively 
for adults in business refresher, trade-related 
or home economics courses. Nearly all of the 
students are employed or are housewives; 
hence there is not the need for counseling as 
in the day program where the students are 
seeking major fields of study. 

Since most of the community colleges 
do not have full-time counselors, it was de- 
cided that an additional person would be 
employed to be the evening registrar. This 
was to allow the dean of the evening 
school to use more of his time for counsel- 
ing with the registrar helping when pos- 
sible. This plan went into effect in the 
fall of the 1956-57 academic year, but the 
increased enrollment made the services 
provided continue on about the same 
plane. A study of drop-outs for the 1956- 
97 school year prompted the administra- 
tion to look into the possibility of employ- 
ing a full-time counselor. The study 
showed that 20-25 per cent of the enroll- 
ment was dropping out of school each 
semester. Although this is not an alarming 
rate for a community college, there was 
much evidence that the percentage could 
be greatly reduced by proper counseling.‘ 

A study of the published junior college 
material showed a surprising lack of in- 
formation dealing with the evening col- 
lege counseling service. In spite of the fact 





8 Letter to author from Vocational Super- 
visor, North Idaho Junior College, July 3, 
1957. 

* Walter C. Eells, “Student Mortality in Jun- 
ior Colleges,” Junior College Journal, XXVII, 
132-137. 








that the majority of the students enrolled 
are in the evening program, the vast ma- 
jority of books and articles deals entirely 
with day students. To gather reliable, 
first-hand information about the evening 
college counseling service, it was decided 
to send questionnaires to 120 junior col- 
leges. 

The colleges were selected on the basis 
of size, location, number of students in the 
evening program, and accreditation. The 
questionnaire was designed to secure spe- 
cific information that the administration 
felt would be of help in determining (1) 
if a full-time counselor should be hired, 
(2) the services that should be provided, 
and (3) whether or not a part-time coun- 
selor should be hired and if so what his 
other duties should be. 

The 67 junior colleges answering the 
questionnaire represented 28 states and 
every type of community college. The as- 
sembled data provide a view of certain 
areas of the counseling services offered in 
the community colleges. 


DUTIES OF THE EVENING COUNSELOR 


Of the 67 schools responding to the 
questionnaire only 19 employed a full- 
time evening counselor. These schools had 
a combined enrollment of 44,137 students 
or an average enrollment of 2,323 stu- 
dents. The schools ranged in size from 495 
students to 9,200. The 47 schools report- 
ing no full-time evening counselor had a 
total enrollement of only 42,867 students 
and ranged in size from 60 to 6,200 stu- 
dents. The average student body in this 
group was 912. While it appears that size 
is important in the employing of a coun- 
selor, it is no indication that there must be 


one. Nine schools ranging in size from 
| ,004 to 6,200 students indicated that they 
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had no full-time counseling service, while 
schools of less than 500 students made use 
of full-time counselors. 

Perhaps a more valid indication of the 
need for a counselor is to be found in the 
number of academic transfer students jp 
each school. Forty of the schools reporting 
no counselor on a full-time basis broke 
their enrollment down to indicate the 
number of academic students in compari- 
son to the number of non-credit and 
terminal students. They indicated a total 
academic enrollment of 11,130 or an 
average of 278 academic transfer students 
per school. In this group there were only 
four schools with over 700 academic 
transfer students, and three of these gave 
four nights per week counseling by as- 
signing day counselors to different nights. 

Of the schools employing a full-time 
counselor, 14 separated the academic 
transfer from the non-credit and terminal. 
These schools showed a total academic 
enrollment of 11,122 for a school average 
of 825 students. Five of these schools in- 
dicated the use of more than one full-time 
counselor, and several others reported the 
use of additional part-time counseling 
during the “rush” periods. It should be 
pointed out that “rush” period does not 
mean initial registration. 

Determining the exact number of stu- 
dents necessary for the employment of a 
counselor appears to be very difficult. Dr. 
C. C. Colvert settles the issue by saying, 
“Although there is no set pattern for the 
number of students per counselor, it seems 
that there should be one counselor for 
each 200 full-time students”.® It is equally 
difficult to determine how many evening 
students equal one full-time student. A 





. Cc. CG. Colvert, Interview, November, 1956. 
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continuing study at Pensacola Junior Col- 
lege for the last two years shows that the 
average evening student carries 5.5 credit 
hours per semester. If this were an ac- 
ceptable figure for all schools, it would 
take 2.7 evening students to equal one 
full-time day student or an evening en- 
rollment of approximately 540 students 
to equal 200 full-time students. 


THE PART-TIME COUNSELOR 


Thirty-five of the schools participating 
in the study noted the use of part-time 
counselors. In 14 cases the counseling is 
done as a spare time project by the head 
of the evening college, and in seven others 
some day administration has this as an 
additional duty. Five schools combine the 
work with the registration services, while 
three others use the day counselors. Six 
schools use teachers as part-time coun- 
selors. While part-time counseling is better 
than no counseling, the very nature of the 
service causes the use of many people who 
are not trained as counselors. Dr. J. An- 
thony Humphries, in a study for the Stu- 
dent Personnel Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, made 
the following observation: ® 


The head or assistant head of the junior col- 
lege carries too much responsibility for de- 
tailed operation of the student-personnel 
services... . Too little consecutive attention 
is given to this work by specially trained per- 
sonnel. 


In the schools with part-time counsel- 
ors, service is provided an average of three 
nights per week. However, there are 13 
schools that offer counseling two nights 
or less per week. 


* J. Anthony Humphries, “Facts Concerning 
Student Personnel Programs,” Junior College 
Journal, (September, 1948), p. 13. 
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TESTING AND COUNSELING 


While counseling is recognized as an 
integral part of the total program for the 
day school, it apparently lacks this reputa- 
tion in the evening college. Of the 64 col- 
leges answering the question, “Can a stu- 
dent, if he desires, by-pass all counseling,” 
24 replied that students must have coun- 
seling. However, 36 colleges permit stu- 
dents to by-pass all counseling if they de- 
sire. Several of the colleges point out that 
counseling is available to all students if 
they will ask for it and if they come in the 
daytime for the service. Unfortunately 
many of the evening students are not too 
familiar with what is available for them. 
Even evening college faculties are not al- 
ways sure of the counseling facilities. The 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults points out :” 

A surprising number of faculty members do 
not know what counseling services there are. 
Administrators, faculty, and students con- 


tradict one another about what kind of 
counseling is done and how much of it. 


If the faculty, due to faulty intercom- 
munication, is not sure of the services pro- 
vided, it is probable that most of the stu- 
dents will not avail themselves of the op- 
portunities. 

The majority of the schools allowing 
students to by-pass counseling have a 
large non-credit and terminal enrollment 
and perhaps feel that counseling is not 
necessary for this group of students. How- 
ever, some educators will not agree with 
this philosophy. A study by the Center for 
the Liberal Education for Adults found 
the following :*® 





7 Robert A. Love (Chairman), Patterns of 
Liberal Education In the Evening College, Ch. 
III, p. 13. 

8 Love, loc. cit., p. 40. 
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Students in the non-credit courses are gen- 
erally disregarded insofar as needs for coun- 
seling are concerned. . . . One clinical psy- 
chologist, however, argued with conviction 
that these are the people most in need of ade- 
quate counseling: “They haven’t made up 
their minds. They don’t know what they want 
or need.’ 

The practice of allowing a student to 
disregard all counseling may be partly re- 
sponsible for the conflicting opinions on 
the abilities of evening students. Those 
who drift into courses where they have in- 
adequate preparation certainly give the 
appearance of being inferior to full-time 
day students. The statement by Dr. Jesse 
Bogue that “guidance and counseling of 
the highest possible order become, in 
many respects, the most important func- 
tion of the community college,’”’® indicates 
that counseling is thought of as a neces- 
sary service for all students. 

Although 
necessity to a good counseling service, 


testing is recognized as a 


only 14 colleges reported a testing pro- 
cram for all students. There were 51 
schools making no effort to test all of the 
students. This makes individual testing 
necessary for those who need special coun- 
seling assistance. 

There seems to be little relation to a 
complete testing service and a full-time 
counselor. Only four of the 14 schools in- 
dicatinge a testing service for all students 
have a full-time counselor. 

Most of the schools with an all student 
testing program have a majority of their 
students in academic transfer programs. 
However, colleges in this group have only 
enrichment or terminal students. 

There seems to be no generally accepted 
test used in the evening colleges. How- 


® Bogue, op. cit., p. 54. 





ever, the A.C.E. is the most widely used 
with the Kuder Preference a poor second 
choice. 

The lack of a testing program for al] 
students in so many of the colleges js 
probably due to the idea that an enrich. 
ment or terminal student needs no special 
counseling. The questionnaire included 
only one question to determine this: “Ts 
there any special counseling for special or 
non-degree people.” Sixty schools an- 
swered this inquiry. Thirty schools pro- 
vided counseling of a special nature for 
this group of students, while 30 schools did 
not. It is interesting to note that 44 col- 
leges were willing to provide free testing 
to all students requesting testing assist- 
ance. Only 20 schools did not provide this 
service, but several of these would if the 
student would pay for the tests used. In 
general, it appears that students can se- 
cure testing help in most of the colleges if 
they really wish it. 


COUNSELING BY AREAS 


If anything is more important than the 
amount of counseling provided, it is the 
areas where the services are concentrated. 
Counseling can become an “affair on 
paper” that never quite reaches the stu- 
dent. ‘To separate counseling areas, the 
participating colleges were asked to show 
the percentage of counseling falling in the 
following areas: (1) academic advising 
at registration time, (2) faculty—before 
and after class, (3) individual counseling 
by counselor, and (4) personal clinical 
testing and counseling. 

Fifty schools were able to separate their 
counseling into the desired areas. Thitty- 
two of the schools indicated that 50 per 
cent or more of all the. counseling was 
concentrated in area one, and _ seven 
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PENSACOLA EVENING COLLEGE STRUCTURE 


schools showed 50 per. cent or more in 
area two. There were seven schools with 
50 per cent or more of the counseling in 


area three, and of course none of the . 


schools had such a high concentration in 
area four. It is interesting to note that 27 
of the colleges did provide personal clini- 
cal testing and counseling. Three schools 
offered only academic advising at registra- 
tion time, and five provided no individual 
counseling. 

Although 
little value, it is of some interest to see that 
51 per cent of all counseling in all of the 


over-all percentages have 


colleges is classified as academic advising 
at registration time, It is almost impossible 
to determine the value of this type of 
counseling, but Kempfer expresses a basic 
distrust of the service as true counseling.’° 
Nearly every adult education program pro- 
vides advisory service of some kind at regis- 
tration time. This may be given by instruc- 
tors, counselors, or members of the adminis- 
trative staff. Sometimes, however, registration 
clerks are the primary source of information 
about courses. This type of counseling is 
usually limited to a description of the content 
and level of difhculty of the course. Dropout 
studies frequently reflect on the adequacy of 
counseling at registration. In a professional 
sense dispensing information over the counter 
is not guidance, although it is not always easy 
to differentiate such assistance from more in- 
tensive service. 

Twenty-three per cent of all counseling 
in all colleges was typed as faculty dis- 
pensed before and after class. The value 
of faculty counseling for individuals is 
considered one of the strong points of the 
junior college day program. The value of 
such counseling in the evening would be 
dependent upon the availability of the 
instructor and the type of instructor em- 


_—— 


 Kempfer, op. cit., pp. 122-123. 
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ployed. Individual counseling by a trained 
counselor accounted for only 22 per cent 
of all the counseling in all of the colleges. 

The majority of the evening colleges 
use teachers to assist in registration. Of 
the 64 schools reporting, 37 used all the 
teachers at registration time to assist the 
students. This is excellent if the service is 
held to only curriculum advising. How- 
ever, this is all the counseling many of the 
students receive. In most instances the 
teachers, through no fault of their own, 
are not trained to do an adequate job of 
counseling. Twenty-seven colleges did not 
use teachers at the time of registration; 
they had developed a program with coun- 
selors, administration-counselors, depart- 
ment head-counselors, or selected teacher- 
counselors. Several of the schools devised 
long registration periods so that the stu- 
dents could be counseled by a few select 
persons. 

In all probability most of the schools 
must use all of the teachers to assist stu- 
dents because of lack of trained coun- 
selors. Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn points out 
that this is not always the best."? 


The freshman group was critical of the faculty 
advisors, believing that their interest in the 
student was not too great, that they were 
over-worked and had too many students per 
advisor, but also that too few of them were 
personally interested in the students. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE AND THE COUNSELOR 


Although placement services are fre- 
quently headed by a full-time placement 
officer, this is not possible in many schools. 
In colleges where there is no placement 


11C. Gilbert Wrenn, Student Personnel 
Work in Colleges (New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1951), p. 562. 
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office, the responsibility usually falls on 
the shoulders of one of the counselors.** 
In smaller colleges, which cannot afford a full- 
time specialist, placement is typically the re- 
sponsibility of one or more counselors, sub- 
ject-field department head, and, in the small- 
est colleges, of the administrative head. 


Of the 63 schools reporting, only ten 
provided an evening placement service. 
While this is a small part of the total num- 
ber of schools, five of those with a place- 
ment office reported that over 20 per cent 
of the students made use of the service. 
Many of the schools with no evening serv- 
ice mentioned that there was a placement 
office for the day program and that the 
facilities were available to the evening 


students. 


DAY AND EVENING COUNSELING COMPARED 

It is customary to think that all of the 
students in a school receive the same serv- 
ices and attention, but this is not always 
the case. The colleges participating in the 
counseling survey were asked to compare 
their evening counseling program to the 
program for the day students and to rate 
the comparison as excellent, good, fair, 
or poor. Fifty-seven colleges responded, 
but only eight claimed an excellent com- 
parison. There were 17 colleges with a 
good comparison, and 23 indicated a fair 
program in relation to the day program. 
Nine colleges admitted that their program 
was poor by day standards. 

It is difficult to understand why institu- 
tions dedicated to meeting the needs of the 
community have been negligent in this 
important area. It appears that most of 
the colleges have concentrated their ef- 
forts on the day program, while in many 
12. Lamar Johnson, General Education in 


Action (Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1952), p. 76. 


instances the evening program enrolls far 
more students. One administrator gives 
this opinion.** 


The success of the evening college program 
depends on its acceptance by administration 
and faculty as an integral part of the college 
program... . If the faculty looks down on the 
evening program, or if the administration 
considers the work done after 5:00 p.m. not 
of college calibre, the program is doomed to 
failure. 


Most of the evening colleges agree that 
the counseling provided for the evening 
student should not be patterned after the 
day counseling program. Forty-one col- 
leges suggested a separate program, and 
16 thought that it should be the same, 
Only four colleges indicated that the eve- 
ning counseling should be less extensive 
than the day program. 

Although there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to how the evening counseling 
should be organized, most of the colleges 
agree that it should be based on the ma- 
turity of the student. The following sug- 
gestions offered by directors of evening 
colleges seem to reflect the thinking in 
most schools. One director of a deep south 
college writes: ** 


Many adult students bring serious ambitions, 
as well as disillusionment, into their evening 
studies. Their counselor should be, in my 
opinion, an older experienced person versed 
in personal—not solely vocational—counsel- 
ing. 


The director of a community technical 
college located in the northeast has much 
the same feeling: 





13 Letter to author from Director of Arm- 
strong Evening College, June, 1957. 

14 Letter to author from Director of Evening 
School, St. Petersburg Junior College, May, 
1957. 
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pENSACOLA EVENING COLLEGE STRUCTURE 


Evening counseling is necessarily different 
because the students are different. They are 
employed adults, with different objectives, 
who in most cases have little or no work ex- 
perience and whose objectives are often not 
clear.}° 

The co-ordinator of a west coast junior 
college expresses an opinion similar to 
those found in the other sections of the 


country.” 


Most evening students have a background of 
adult experience not possessed by the usual 
vounger, day student. This tends to compli- 
cate the counseling problem; for instance, the 
embarking on a career by a novice is not 
generally speaking as emotionally hazardous 
as for an older person who is changing an 
established way of life. This means that al- 
though most evening students select a course 
without any great need for counseling, those 
careers probably need even more care and 
thinking in terms of educational problems or 
attention than day students. 

Adult students who compose the majority of 
an evening student body tend to be more 
sensitive and easily rebuffed in educational 
matters. Hence they should be approached 
even more tactfully and sympathetically than 
day students. 


The opinions expressed by the directors 
of the junior college evening programs 
seem to show a common recognition of the 
need for a counselor whose services are 
especially designed to meet the needs of 
evening students. 


CONCLUSION 
The Evening College of Pensacola has 
employed one full-time counselor. The 
133 academic transfer students, equaling 
280 full-time students, far exceed the rec- 





‘8 Letter to author from Director of Exten- 
sion, Broome Technical Community College, 
June, 1957. 

16 Letter to author from Co-ordinator, Eve- 
ning and Part-time Education, Everette Junior 
College, June, 1957. 
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ommended number of one counselor for 
every 200 students. When the non-credit 
students are added to this number, it be- 
comes apparent that this service can be 
justified. 

The evening counselor will be responsi- 
ble for the testing of all students enrolled. 
Part of each class period will be set aside 
during the first week of school to allow 
group testing. The A.C.E. Psychological 
test will be used since it is accepted as an 
entrance examination at both of the state 
universities. The results of the test will be 
made available to the instructors. 

A period will be set aside, during the 
pre-planning session, to acquaint the 
faculty with the services to be offered in 
the evening. An evening counseling hand- 
book will be prepared and distributed to 
the instructors for use during the year. In 
the future the regular teacher’s handbook 
will include a section on evening counsel- 
ing services. 

A study will be made to determine the 
types of tests necessary for the most ade- 
quate counseling of evening students. 
Each student who has acquired more than 
20 semester hours at Pensacola Junior 
College will be invited for additional 
counseling to check the program of those 
students who started school before any 
counseling service was available. 

Registration and class starting time will 
be separated for academic transfer stu- 
dents and non-credit students. A differ- 
ent counseling and testing program will 
be used for the credit and non-credit stu- 
dents, and the registration period will be 
lengthened. 

Although few evening colleges provide 
a placement service, Pensacola Junior 
College will extend the day program to in- 
clude evening students. The rapid in- 
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dustrial growth of the area may make this 
a valuable service to the students. This 
service will be assigned to the new eve- 
ning counselor on an experimental basis 
for the first year. 

In-service training for guidance and 
counseling will be provided by the evening 
counselor for all teachers and administrat- 
tors participating in the evening registra- 


tion. Special faculty meetings will be 
called periodically to discuss counseling 
problems and to enlist the aid of the ip. 
structors in special counseling problems, 
A continuing study will be made of the 
counseling services and a report submitted 
to the dean of the evening college at the 
end of each semester. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 





Application of Scientific Method in Botany Laboratory 


Winifred Leonard, Austin Junior College, Austin, Minnesota 


In the botany laboratory the students, 
most of whom are freshmen, approach the 
experiments in plant physiology with little 
understanding of the problems to be 
solved. To try to focus attention on the 
central idea in each experiment, the writer 
asks the students to follow the steps in the 
scientific method in performing the experi- 
ments. This includes a clear statement of 
the problem to be solved; an hypothesis 
which is based on understanding to this 
point; lists of equipment; performance of 
experiment; clear statement of results; 
conclusions as to validity of original hy- 
pothesis; revision of hypothesis of neces- 
sary; practical applications. 

Several students work on the same 


experiment and confer with one another. 
The group chooses one student to present 
the experiment orally. The rest of the class 
members fill in their data sheets from the 
information presented and ask questions 
for clarification. 

The form to be followed in doing lab- 
oratory work and presenting it orally is: 


Experiment and Report Technique 


Statement of problem 
Statement of hypothesis 


Ww Nh — 


Description of experiment including 
control 


4. Statement of results of experiment 
5. Conclusion as to validity of hypothesis 


6. Applications in the study of botany and 
in every day living. 
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AStudent Analysis of Ge 


JAMES F. 


GENERAL education is receiving continued 
and increasing attention. Johnson’ pub- 
lished one statement of general education 
goals which was formulated by a General 
Education Workshop held in California 
in 1950. These statements were rated by 
1.339 students in 30 California junior col- 
lees by means of a rating scale which 
ranged from “of no importance,” with an 
arbitrarily assigned weight of 0, to “very 
important,” with an assigned weight of 4. 
The statements, ranked on the basis of 
mean ratings in order of importance in 
terms of the results for California junior 
college students, are given in Table I. 

In the fall of 1956 these same state- 
ments were used in a study conducted 
at the State College of Washington 
(W.S.C.) to test the following null hy- 
pothesis: W.S.C. students will not differ 
significantly from the California students 
in their assignment of ranks to the goals 
of general education when a different 
method of rating is employed. 


PROCEDURE 
The subjects were students of intro- 
ductory psychology classes and faculty 
members of the Department of Education. 
The statements of general education goals 
were taken from the California study. 
The California study used the rating 


JAMES F. ADAMS is Research Associate in 
the Experimental Study in Instructional Proce- 
dures at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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neral Education Goals* 


ADAMS 


method. With this method there is a 
tendency on the part of raters to assign 
favorable ratings to all items. There is also 
a “halo” effect, 1.e., the tendency of the 
attitude of the rater towards one state- 
ment to carry over to the following state- 
ment. In an attempt to eliminate these 
and other shortcomings in the rating 
method, two other types of ratings were 
used, namely paired comparisons and rank 
order ratings. In the first of these, the sub- 
ject compares each statement with every 
other statement and chooses one as more 
important than the other. The rank order 
method demands that the subject place 
the statements in order of merit. 

In the present study both methods were 
used by each subject with the rank order 
technique following the paired compari- 
sons. The order of statement presentation 
was varied for the subjects. Half the sub- 
jects were given the statements in the 
order listed in Table I; for the other half 
the order was reversed. The results were 
analyzed in terms of sex differences, high 
and low ACE scores (above the 75th per- 
centile and below the 35th percentile) , 
and by upperclass and freshman subjects. 

Approximately one month after the 





* The author was aided in this study by W. 
H. Crawford, T. C. Howard, and R. M. 
Martin, all of Washington State College. 

1B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in 
Action (Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1952), pp. 19-32. 
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TABLE I 
Rankings of the Goals of General Education by California Junior College Students and T 
W.S.C. Student and Faculty Samples give 
of ( 
California W.S.C. WSC. ran 
Students Students Faculty pail 
N = 1jo8 Nw sz 137 N=19 
sicceneoncenescerenet eames ainsaishaeeniaoin ——— 2 a 
Exercising the privileges and responsibilities of twe 
democratic citizenship l 9 hie 
Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment 2 2 ; ran 
Sharing in the development of a satisfactory home and at 
family life | 3 8 6 the 
- con 
Developing a set of sound moral and spiritual values deo 
by which he guides his life 4 + ; 
pul 
Expressing his thoughts clearly in speaking and writing for 
and in reading and listening with understanding 5 3 8 ; 
Maintaining good mental and p!yysical health for himself, het 
his family, and his communi ) 6 7 5 vol 
Achieving a satisfactory vocational adjustment 7 3 10) stu 
Using methods of critical thinkinz for the solution of 
problems and for discrimin ong values 8 l 2 
os , , ; ( 
Using the basic mathemat echanical skills 
necessary for everyday life 9 12 12 
Understanding his interaction with his biological and _ 
physical environment so that he may better adjust to and 
improve that environment 10 6 ] 
Taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity Ca 
and appreciating the creative activities of others 1] 1] I] W. 
Understanding his cultural heritage so that he may gain a oe 
perspective of his time and place in the world . 12 10 9 
1S | 
first study was made the students were _ if they felt all the statements were accept- 
again given the general education goals able goals of general education, they need ey 
with the instructions to “cross out the not cross out any. Upon completion of tic 
number in front of those statements which this, the goals were discussed with the C0 
you feel should not be a goal of your col- students and notes were taken of their lo 
lege general education or for which there verbal comments. The first phase of the ()- 
is some doubt in your mind as to whether — study was duplicated in the Department ot 
it should be a goal of general education.” of Education at W.S.C., using faculty hi 


The students were instructed further that members as subjects. as 
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RESULTS 


The goals of general education are 
given in Table I as ordered by the students 
of California. W.S.C, student and faculty 
rankings, which were derived from the 
paired comparison technique, are given in 
adiacent columns. The correlations be- 
nue the two methods of rating used in 
this study, for the various sub-samples, 
ranged from .6 to .9 and were significant 
at the five per cent level or better. As 
there is some evidence that the paired 
comparisons method is more reliable than 
the rank order, the former was used for 
purposes of comparison with the Calli- 
fornia study. 

The rank order correlation coefficients 
between the rankings of the samples in- 
volved in this study and the California 
students are given in Table IT. 


TABLE II 


Correlations Between Rankings of W.S.C. 
Students and Faculty and California 
Junior College Students 








W.S.C. W.S.C. 
Students Faculty 
California Students .39 68* 
W.S.C. Students 56 





*A correlation coefficient of .57 or higher 
is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


In the 66 paired comparisons made by 
every subject, each goal of general educa- 
tion could receive from 0-11 favorable 
comparisons. After arbitrarily defining a 
low number of favorable comparisons as 


0-1 (i.e., this goal was ranked above the 
other goals not at all 0 to 1 time) and a 
high number of favorable comparisons 
as 10-11, a tally was made of the number 


of low and high favorable comparisons 
given each goal of general education by 
the W.S.C. student and faculty samples. 
For example, it will be noted in referring 
of Table III that goal one received eight 
per cent of the student paired comparisons 
which did not rate this goal above any 
other goal or did so one time only, and 
three per cent of the student comparisons 
which rated it above the other goals 10 
or 11 times. 

In the later phase of the study, a tally 
was made of the student objections to the 
goals as goals of general education. This 
information is also summarized by the 
percentage of students who objected to 
the goal in Table ITI. 

No significant ranking differences were 
found within the W.S.C. student samples 
when analyzed by sex, class membership, 
or ACE scores. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The correlation between the rankings 
of the W.S.C. students and the junior 
college sample of .39 is of insufficient 
magnitude to prove the null hypothesis. 
This failure to substantiate a relationship 
may be due to the limited sample used at 
W.S.C., the different technique used in 
rating, a misunderstanding of the state- 
ments, or to a real difference in attitudes 
towards these goals. It is of interest to 
note that the W.S.C. students’ ratings 
correlate higher with the W.S.C. faculty 
sample than they do with the California 
junior college students. Also, the W.S.C. 
faculty sample correlates more highly with 
the California study than does the W.S.C. 
student sample. 

On the basis of the procedure used in 
the present study and for the student 
group studied, it appears that there is 
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TABLE III 


Percentage of Goals Assigned to Low and High Paired Comparison Categories by W.S.C. 
Students and Faculty and Percentage of W.S.C. Students Who Object to 
Goals as Goals of General Education 





Sr. 








Goals Student Faculty Student Faculty Student 
Table I Low Low High High Objections 
l .08 .00 .03 wo 05 
2 .03 .00 .20 .09 .03 
3 13 .09 .09 16 50 
4 .07 .09 .24 33 35 
5 05 eo .16 09 00 
6 10 .09 ao .09 27 
7 .09 16 16 .00 .08 
8 .03 .00 33 33 03 
9 38 .66 .03 .00 13 
10 .06 16 As 09 09 
1] 24 16 O1 .00 10 
12 .28 .09 .04 .00 14 





some question as to whether or not stu- 
dents feel that all the goals are legitimate 
aims or college general education (Table 
IIT). In particular, they question numbers 
three, four, and six as goals of general 
education. 

Verbal comments of the students sug- 
gest that the statements are not mu- 
ambig- 
comments 


tually exclusive and _ possibly 
These 
were directed specifically at goals three, 
ten, and twelve. For 
example, in the statements pertaining to 
home and the family, the students were 
not certain whether this meant the family 
of which they were now members or the 
family they one day hoped to have. They 
were somewhat resigned towards chang- 
ing their present families but more opti- 
mistic about the family of the future. 
Students felt that moral values did not 
necessarily incorporate spiritual values 
while the reverse was not likely to be true. 
Further, they questioned that spiritual 
values should be a goal of their college 


uous in meaning. 


four, six, nine, 





— 


general education, this goal being better 
handled by the church. Moral values, on 
the other hand, could be legitimately 
handled by higher education. 

There was some feeling that they knew 
what “democratic citizenship” implied 
and that general education in college was 
not likely to further their knowledge. The 
same was held to be true for “‘basic mathe- 
matical and mechanical skills,” although 
there was some confusion as to what is 
meant by mechanical skills. Does it have 
a vocational meaning or merely how to 
fix the toaster, change a tire, repair home 
furniture, etc.? 

There was further confusion as to 
whether “interaction with his biological 
and physical environment. . .” was re- 
ferring to the world around them or in- 
cluded such things as sex adjustment. If 
it included the latter, students were in 
favor of it. 

It would seem that different interpreta- 
tions of these statements could confuse 
and reasonably influence a student’s de- 
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cision on how much importance should be 
given to any given goal of general educa- 
ion. Further the individual needs of a stu- 
dent must certainly interact with how he 
views, interprets, or evaluates these goals 
and may in part account for some of the 
seeming ambiguities. 

General education is by no means an 
easily definable phenomenon. That stu- 
dents differ in their opinions as to what 
seneral education is or should be is not 
surprising. Indeed, one finds the same dis- 
agreement among professional educators.” 
It is always more difficult to have agree- 
ment when concept is defined than when 
it remains ethereal. Most individuals will 
vote against sin but will not agree on its 
definition. Yet, for a concept to be 
workable, capable of being put into ac- 
tion, and evaluated, it must be defined. 





2 Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, Gen- 
eral Education Exploration in Evaluation 


(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1954). 


This raises the question of whether or not 
general education should be, or indeed, 
can be, defined for popular consumption. 
In trying to reach one over-all definition, 
individual differences and needs which 
are found in varying geographical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual segments of the 
student population may be ignored. Does 
or should general education mean the 
same thing for every individual? It seems 
to this writer that while the stated goals of 
general education in this article are excel- 
lent, as goals in life, they are not neces- 
sarily the goals for every educational set- 
ting. In some cases certain of the goals 
may come as by-products of the educa- 
tional experience and be handled more 
adequately by the individual concerned 
or by some institution such as the home or 
the church. That the educator needs to 
define his objective before he can achieve 
it is scarcely debatable. That these ob- 
jectives are the same in every educational 
setting for every student is certainly more 
questionable. 














Planned Community Relations 


H. RUSSELL PAINE 


A SOUND community relations program 
should be a continuous process and not 
merely a selling device to put across a 
junior college bond issue. This philosophy 
prompted the establishment of a perma- 
nent Community Relations Committee 
among the seven junior colleges in Los 
Angeles. After four years of evolution, the 
group has proved itself a real asset to city- 
wide school public relations activities and 
to the junior colleges participating. Peri- 
odic evaluations have indicated a better 
informed public, and elections on school 
measures have reflected the improvement. 

It is difficult to measure the accomplish- 
ments of the committee in terms of votes, 
favorable reactions to the junior college 
movement, or even public understanding 
of the purposes and program of the seven 
junior colleges. Even the credit for an 
overwhelming victory in three city-wide 
elections could not be claimed exclusively 
by the committee. Two were bond elec- 
tions, the second conducted last spring to 
build classrooms for the mushrooming 
junior college population growth. One 
was a proposition in the spring of 1957 to 
increase the elementary and high school 
tax rate. 

While the favorable public opinion on 





H. RUSSELL PAINE is head of the Journalism 
Department and an instructor in journalism 
and public relations at East Los Angeles 
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these measures was the result of many 
factors, the Community Relations Com. 
mittee undoubtedly played a vital part in 
establishing improved relations with va- 
rious segments of the junior colleges’ pub- 
lics. Further, it has assisted with the 
district-wide coordination of community 
relations efforts. 

Born out of the immediate needs of an 
approaching bond election in the spring 
of 1955, the committee, first known as the 
Community Education Committee, was 
called by the assistant superintendent in 
charge of junior colleges. Members were 
instructors and administrators represent- 
ing all of the city’s junior colleges whose 
purpose was immediate and pointed—to 
help assure the passage of the bond issue 
without which further junior college 
growth would be seriously hampered. 
Only two years previously the public had 
failed to give the necessary two-thirds 
vote to approve a similar issue although 
elementary and high school bonds had 
passed. This time every effort was to be 
expended to provide information desired 
and needed by the public. 

Care was exercised to keep the activities 
of the committee within both legal and 
ethical limits. It was felt that advertising, 
electioneering, or any political activity 
should not be a part of the committee's 
job. Rather, it served as a clearing house 
for information and lent its cooperation 
to a private community organization 
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PLANNED COMMU NITY RELATIONS 


which had been established to promote the 
bond issue. By gathering and circulating 
data concerning the two-year junior col- 
lee, the publicity representatives also 
realized an important by-product, the es- 
tablishment of close and friendly rela- 
tions with scores of community organiza- 
tions and community leaders who came to 
appreciate what the junior colleges could 
mean to them and their areas. 

Junior college students were also vitally 
concerned with the success of the project. 
They had first-hand knowledge of the 
building needs. During the later periods of 
the bond campaign student representa- 
tives were brought into the planning com- 
mittee and contributed worthwhile ideas. 

The combined effort paid dividends, 
for the bonds carried with a five-to-one 
margin. In some areas the ratio was as 
high as six to one. While the bonds would 
aid in alleviating the worst of the housing 
problems temporarily, the 16 million 
dollars would last for only two or three 
years; hence this issue was only a part of a 
continuous that would be 


needed. 
This knowledge on the part of the com- 


program 


mittee, plus the belief that a sound com- 
munity relations plan should be contin- 
uous, resulted in making the committee a 
permanent body devoted to a two-way 
public relations program involving surveys 
of public information, needs, and desires 
as well as regular dissemination of infor- 
mation. Such a forward-looking proce- 
dure would greatly simplify future bond 
issues as well as provide an improved 
answer to the stewardship function of the 
junior colleges. 

Dr. Howard Campion, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, expressed the follow- 
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ing view which became a guiding philoso- 
phy for the committee: 


Just as a corporation must send out a balance 
sheet from time to time to its stockholders, so 
must the junior colleges and other schools 
convey information regarding their problems 
and needs to the people of the community. 
We must remember that there are many 
“publics” for whom these facts must be in- 
terpreted, including students, faculties, par- 
ents and families of students, employers and 
potential employers, and members of churches 
and public agencies ... The citizens, as stock- 
holders in the schools, have a right to know 
what is happening to them. This does not 
mean “selling the citizen a bill of goods,” but 
helping him gain a broader vision. 


Under the continued chairmanship of 
Johns Harrington, then dean of Los An- 
geles City College, the committee set up 
a plan to hold four meetings a year with 
continued student participation, One of 
the first actions taken was to express ap- 
preciation to individuals and groups in 
the community who had backed the bond 
issue and contributed to the victory. It 
was felt that these persons should be the 
nucleus for reaching out further into the 
community. They should be kept in- 
formed of the building progress and the 
development of the educational program 
in the junior colleges. 

Many devices were suggested for in- 
forming the groups that are important to 
the junior colleges—the junior college stu- 
dents themselves, high school and junior 
high students, parents of students, service 
clubs, churches, businessmen, PTA’s, resi- 
dents surrounding the colleges, and, of 
course, the mass media of communication 
(newspapers, magazines, and radio, and 
TV stations). One college found depart- 
mental brochures helpful. Another used 
certificates of completion for adult classes. 
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Still another found football programs to 
be a good way to tell the junior college 
story, and another recommended a staff 
publication to keep all employees of the 
junior college informed. Perhaps few of 
the ideas were really new, but their appli- 
cation to specific situations in some junior 
colleges provided the necessary stimulus 
to the others to adopt similar activities 
whenever feasible. It was apparent that 
much of the value achieved by the Com- 
munity Relations Committee was a direct 
result of the initiative displayed by mem- 
bers at their respective junior colleges 
and the cooperation they received. 

To coordinate major activities and keep 
junior college personnel informed of pub- 
lic relations development, a two-page 
monthly publication entitled, “Ccommu- 
nity Relations Courier,” was begun. This 
interpretative bulletin provided an ad- 
ditional outlet for pertinent ideas. The 
publication proved to be so valuable that 
it has been continued as a permanent fix- 
ture, and the name has been changed to 
“The Junior College Courier.” 

As the program moved into full swing 
a real opportunity presented itself to test 
its effectiveness and at the same time to 
solidify cooperative relations with other 
school levels. The Board of Education 
decided to ask the voters for an increase in 
the tax rate for both elementary and high 
school districts. Despite the fact that there 
was no concentrated opposition from tax- 
payer groups or publications, a hard fight 
was anticipated. Citizens in surrounding 
areas had begun to rebel at requests for 
more school bonds. Further, a tax raise 
lacked the giamour and popular appeal 
of a bond issue for school buildings to re- 
duce half-day sessions. The selling point 


had to be the educational program and ip. 
creased cost of instructional materials. 

Why should junior colleges be cop. 
cerned with the problems of the lower 
grades? A short-sighted view might have 
led to a hands-off policy. Three points, 
however, dictated the need for junior col- 
lege interest. First, the colleges are vitally 
concerned with the preparation of stu- 
dents who will later enroll in junior col- 
lege. Second, the financial support of each 
grade level is dependent to a great extent 
on the status of the other levels. For in- 
stance, a single salary schedule exists, 
which means that if high school or ele. 
mentary districts could not afford a pay 
raise, the junior colleges would similarly 
be held back. Third, the success of future 
junior college measures as well as develop- 
ment of community understanding of the 
junior college would be hampered by lack 
of support from high school and elemen- 
tary school personnel. 

Only a simple majority was needed to 
pass the tax increase issue, but the cam- 
paign aimed at two-thirds or better sup- 
port as a precedent for future bond is- 
sues. The results nearly reached the goal 
as the voters approved the increase by 
just under 66 per cent. 

Immediately on the heels of this elec- 
tion, another bond issue was de- 
clared necessary to keep up with school 
population growth. This time the junior 
colleges were asking for $26,000,000, and 
the election was slated for June, 1958. 

Two successes did not result in over- 
confidence, at least on the part of the 
Community Relations Committee. Again, 
all segments of the public were studied in 
terms of the best avenues of approach 
with factual data. Some opposition de- 
veloped, but most of the newspapers were 
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pLANNED COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


favorable to the bonds, Uneasiness existed 
that public lethargy might be worse than 
a degree of opposition. However, pre- 
viously established friendly contacts were 
yseful, the methods of public information 
were well known, and the organization 
was already in operation. 

Long-term planning and regular ac- 
tivity paid dividends once more. Junior 
college bonds were only slightly behind 
high school and elementary issues in the 
fnal tabulation. 

While special efforts went into these 
two campaigns to insure their success, 
the existence of an organization ready for 
action and aware of community opinions 
and problems was an advantage. 

Over a period of months ideas had been 
interchanged and adopted into the com- 
munity relations programs of individual 
junior colleges. News media had been de- 
veloped, and interpretative information 
about the schools had been given to many 
segments of the public. The ideas dis- 
cussed in the Community Relations Com- 
mittee had been worthwhile. In fact, 
meetings of the committee were called 
“Idea Clinics.” Ideas and educational 
philosophy were presented by guest 
speakers at nearly every meeting as well 
as by faculty and student representatives. 

Guests, committee members, and ad- 
ministrative officers all agreed that the 
Community Relations Committee should 
become a permanent body meeting at least 
four times a year to insure public relations 
progress. Some of the fruitful ideas con- 
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sidered by this committee that could well 
apply elsewhere are: 


l. 


ur 


Ke) 


Invite representatives of elementary and 
high schools to meet with the junior col- 
lege committee to develop rapport with 
all levels, 

Provide a continuing program of infor- 
mation to the public. 

Acquaint the faculties of junior colleges 
and high schools with the philosophy of 
the junior college. 

Urge high school faculties to meet on the 
junior college campus. 

Invite high school principals to lunch. 
Invite high school senior problems 
teachers to luncheon or dinner. 

Mail college newspapers to high school 
principals, senior advisers, and coun- 
selors. 

Form a faculty speakers bureau to speak 
to school groups and community groups. 
Organize a student speakers bureau or 
interest a club in a project of speaking to 
high school and junior high school stu- 
dents to encourage them to go to college. 
Distribute illustrated brochures to in- 
terpret the junior college and its depart- 
ments. 

Send a junior college newsletter to 
prominent citizens and organizations in 
the community. 


Develop alumni contacts—these serve as 
one of the most effective groups to sell 
the junior college. 

Keep citizens aware of junior college 
building program. 

Send news releases of building activities 
and many types of college activities to 
newspapers regularly through a college 
news bureau. 

Hold a parents orientation day at the jun- 
ior colleges. 











Context Clues and Word Mastery in the 
Junior College 


THOMAS J. EDWARDS 


“GET IT FROM CONTEXT!” the junior col- 
lege student is admonished when he en- 
“Read 


around it and figure out what it is from 


counters an unfamiliar word. 
the way it’s used.” Thus, remembering 
that practically every good book on read- 
ing encourages the teaching of context 
clues, the teacher feels smugly adequate, 
content that he has provided the baffled 
student with valuable insight into word- 
learning and tacitly assuming that all 1s 
right with his world of words forever 
more. 

The adequate use of context to attack 
new words is neither foolproof nor simple. 
It is a highly unreliable guessing tech- 
nique either when used for the first time in 
connection with a given word or when 
used without the supplementary aid of 
other techniques. Furthermore, the effec- 
tive use of context clues in word learn- 
ings hinges upon a complex of other abili- 
ties and conditions. It should also be 
pointed out that there are vast individual 
differences among people in their ability 
to use contexts in helping handle an un- 


familiar word. 





THOMAS J. EDWARDS is Director of the 
Office of Research and Special Services at 
Flint Junior College, Flint, Michigan. Currently 
he is on a two-year leave of absence to take 
an assignment in Iran with the International 


Cooperation Administration. 


It might be well to explore some of the 
factors related to context clues and to con- 
sider the following questions: Is there any 
real need to be concerned with the value 
of context clues in improving the word 
power of junior college students? Haven't 
these students developed adequate word 
mastery or at least word-mastery tech- 
niques by the time they arrive at the 
junior college? What exactly is meant by 
word mastery? If this aspect of language 
development is a problem at the junior 
college level, is this elementary school con- 
text-clue technique any solution? Exactly 
how does it work and what are its 
strengths and weaknesses? 


WORD-MASTERY PROBLEMS IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Many public junior colleges have 
adopted a community college philosophy 
which implies a broadened curriculum to 
meet the diversified needs of the general 
community. This frequently results in ad- 
which are flexible 
enough to permit the entry of students 


mission standards 
whose vocational pursuits and _back- 
crounds have not demanded a high de- 
gree of verbal skill. However, such stu- 
dents find themselves required to pass cer- 
tain courses in which they are severely 
penalized because of lack of word mastery 
and other essential verbal skills. 
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Institutions which espouse this type of 
liberal admissions policy are faced with the 
problem of greater heterogeneity than 1s 
senerally found in the traditional pre- 
professional college. Probably one of the 
most crucial differences found within this 
heterogeneous population is in word mas- 
tery. This, of course, results in wide indi- 
vidual differences in the ability of stu- 
dents to achieve in such required verbal 
courses as English composition and polit- 
ical science. Since words are the vehicles 
by which the content of such courses 1s 
communicated, the obvious problem in- 
volves providing the verbal low-achievers 
with adequate word mastery. What, then, 
is the general nature of word-mastery 
problems? Are they the same in the ele- 
mentary school as they are in the junior 


college? 


THE NATURE OF WORD-MASTERY 
PROBLEMS 


At the beginning stages of learning to 
read, a child repeatedly encounters words 
which are familiar to him in a listening- 
speaking situation but which he has not 
previously seen in printed form. Here he 
brings to bear a number of techniques— 
singly or in combination—with which to 
attack the word form. For instance, he 
may glance up at a picture for a hint at 
what this word probably “says.”’ Also, he 
may note that because it is a long word 
form it is probably window rather than 
door, although either word might fit logi- 
cally into context. In addition he may 
‘read around” the word to determine 
logically what it means from the way it is 
used. Each of these traditional word-rec- 
ognition techniques—picture, word con- 
figuration or context clues—is essentially a 
guessing method for determining what an 
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unfamiliar word form says and, as such, is 
subject to error. It is apparent, however, 
that the reliability of any one of these 
techniques increases as two or more are 
used in combination. 

Soon, however, the somewhat more 
dependable word-analysis methods are 
added to these guessing techniques and the 
child increases in his accuracy and self- 
confidence in the face of an unfamiliar 
word form. With these methods, he be- 
comes acquainted with the sound values 
of letters and letter combinations (i.e., 
phonetic analysis or phonics) and learns 
also how to divide words into their speech 
units or syllables (i.e.,; structural analysis) . 
To these is added semantic analysis or the 
ability to recognize common meaningful 
units which recur frequently within words. 
Examples of such units are -ing, -tion, dis-, 
anti-, syn-, graph, etc. 

The foregoing illustrations purport to 
show how the three common guessing 
techniques may be combined with the 
three word-analysis techniques in trans- 
lating a word from its printed form to its 
spoken counterpart. If the word is a part 
of the child’s functional listening-speaking 
comprehension vocabulary then the prob- 
lem of recognizing the word has been 
solved when, by using these word-attack 
techniques, he can say the word. Then he 
is free to continue with his idea-getting. 

But what if the word is meaningless 
even after it has been successfully sounded 
out and spoken? This poses the second 


possible word-mastery problem,  viz., 
knowledge of word meaning. Although 
more than just a few junior college stu- 
dents can be easily identified who have the 
first word-sounding problem, it is the lack 
of knowledge of word meanings which 


presents a much greater problem. How 
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can the use of context clues solve this 
problem? 


CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT FROM 
IMMEDIATE PRINTED CONTEXT 


When a student is reading a textbook 
and encounters a word which he can pro- 
nounce but which is meaningless, he is in 
essence face to face with a symbol to 
which he is unable to attach a concept, 
that is, the printed symbol signified no 
meaning or understanding which he can 
readily identify. If he starts with the most 
immediate printed context in his search 
for a clue to meaning, he reads the sen- 
tence containing the unfamiliar word. 

Let us assume that the sentence reads: 
“Frequently an inadequate self-concept 
will result in an anxious feeling of general 
impotence and worthlessness which is 
called a neurosis.” If this conceptual set- 
ting or context of the word neurosis is 
clearly understood by the reader then an 
adequate understanding of neurosis will 
more than likely ensue and the sentence 
setting of the word will have been a suf- 
ficient clue. 

However, this is frequently not the case, 
especially with a student who complains 
that “there are too many big (1.e., un- 
familiar) words in this book!” The term 
self concept is another technical word 
which may be foreign to him but an 
understanding of which is essential if he 
is to appreciate how a neurosis develops. 
This might require that he move from the 
most immediate printed context, i.e., the 
sentence, and read the entire paragraph, 
chapter section or chapter itself for the 
development of this crucial concept upon 


which an _ understanding of neurosis 
hinges. Since concept development is 
always a matter of degree, it might fol- 





low, then, that each step into a broader 
context might add to the further enrich. 
ment of his concept of neurosis. In this 
instance, reading the entire book would 
be the ultimate step in the utilization of 
the immediate printed context to get the 
meaning of a word. However, this is not 
always adequate. 


THE MULTIPLE-FACTOR CONTEXT 


For a mere nodding acquaintance with 
the concept which a word symbolizes the 
immediate printed context may suffice. 
However, for the would-be verbal sophis- 
ticate the road to word learning may de- 
part deviously from this context into 
others. 

The setting from which a word derives 
its meaning(s) is not only its immediate 
printed context but is also other printed 
contexts as well as the mental content of 
the writer and the reader. To complicate 
the problem further, one might observe 
that a word has an historical setting and 
changes as it moves along a continuum in 
time. And, obviously, even the immediate 
situation in which a word is used in terms 
of what is happening at the time is still 
another aspect of its context and, as such, 
bears upon its meaning. 

It may be argued that there has been 
too great a deviation from the discussion 
here as context has been defined. How- 
ever, it is the writer’s contention that fail- 
ure to utilize this multiple factor context 
is one of the main reasons which accounts 
for the “fuzziness” which many students 
and adults demonstrate concerning their 
knowledge of word meanings. Over- 
emphasis on a single contextual setting 
could easily lead to misconception based 
on too-limited knowledge. An individual 
comes to know words quite as he comes to 
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know people: knowledge of them expands 
as he meets them in many different types 
of situations and observes their behavior 
in diverse settings. 

There are those who would argue that 
looking upon the definition(s) of a word 
in a dictionary is adequate to provide a 
precise knowledge of its meaning. How- 
ever, even an unabridged dictionary is too 
limited by space to provide the inquiring 
reader with the shades of meaning, in- 
nuendoes, subtleties, various connota- 
tions or even the number of specific de- 
notations which a given word may have 
or may have had during its lifetime. These 
meaning complexes can only be met by 
the reader who diligently pursues language 
and seeks out words in their various and 
numerous contexts. 


OTHER PRINTED CONTEXTS 


Practically every context in which a 
word is used differs slightly from every 
other. It would follow, then, that the 
reader who encounters a given word in a 
number of different settings will become 
familiar with a number of different as- 
pects of the concept which that word 
symbolizes. It is thus that a concept be- 
comes enriched as it continues to be a part 
of the mental content of the reader who 
contacts it frequently. 

Occasionally, as with the previously 
mentioned concept of neurosis, there may 
be differences of opinion among various 
writers. Nevertheless, the informed reader 
must assimilate these divergent points of 
view regarding this concept if he is to 
react to it intelligently when he sees or 
hears it again or if he himself is to make an 
intelligent contribution to man’s real 
understanding of it. 


THE WRITER'S MENTAL CONTENT 

Another very real aspect of the total 
context from which a word derives its 
meaning is the mental content of the 
writer. A given word or concept emerges 
from a matrix of related concepts which 
inhabit the writer’s nervous system. This 
array of concepts is unique and, as such, 
lends its uniqueness to the concept which 
makes its way to the printed page in the 
form of a word. If Dr. X, for example, is 
a physiological psychologist, he might use 
the term neurosis in a way that relates it 
to physiological disturbances which give 
rise to poor adjustment. His entire mental 
content might be essentially physiogenic 
in its orientation and his use of the term 
neurosis would undoubtedly emerge from 
this context. Dr. Y, on the other hand, 
might be a psychoanalyst whose use of the 
word neurosis would stem from a some- 
what different mental content oriented 
toward psychoanalytic theory. The intelli- 
gent reader who reacts appropriately to 
the word neurosis must therefore react to 
it in terms of what he knows about the 
mental content of the writer who uses this 
word. 

It should also be pointed out that men- 
tal content consists not only of the formal 
academic training of the writer but also 
extends to include his attitudes, character- 
istic moral judgments, biases, prejudices, 
etc. All that can be known about these 
aspects of a writer’s mental content can 
be helpful in adding precision to the in- 
terpretation which the reader makes of 
any concept which that writer puts down 
on paper. 


THE READER'S MENTAL CONTENT 


When a reader encounters an unfamil- 
iar word and attempts to determine its 





meaning from its use in the immediate 
printed context he is, in a sense, project- 
ing meaning to this word from his own 
body of past experiences which make up 
his mental content. Suppose the reader 
does contact the sentence stating: “‘Fre- 
quently an inadequate self-concept will re- 
sult in an anxious feeling of general im- 
potence and worthlessness which is called 
neurosis.” How does his own mental con- 
tent help him derive some kind of mean- 
ing from the word neurosis? If he him- 
self has experienced anxiety and a general 
feeling of impotence and worthlessness, it 
is quite likely that the new term neurosis 
will fit neatly in a ready-made and com- 
patible conceptual background which will 
make this word quite meaningful to him. 

A given individual’s mental content 1s 
in a constant state of flux due to modifica- 
tions caused by new experiences and to 
the new patterning of the old content 
through insight. If this be so, then it 
would follow that one’s interpretation of 
a word, familiar or unfamiliar, would be 
relatively unstable, since the data against 
which the term is interpreted tend them- 
selves to be relatively unstable. 

As was true of the writer, so it is true 
with the reader, his mental content in- 
cludes not only objective, intellectual 
knowledge but also subjective, attitudinal, 
prejudicial and biased ideas. 

The mental content of the reader, there- 
fore, is undoubtedly as dynamic an aspect 
of the total context of a word as any other. 
It must be taken into consideration by the 
reader and by the teacher as a potential 
aid in the precise definition of a term but 
must also be seen as a possible deterrent 
which could lead to a serious miscon- 


ception. 
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HISTORICAL SETTING 


As was mentioned previously, a printed 
word form symbolizes a concept. The form 
of a word tends to remain fairly un. 
changed through the years. This, however, 
is not necessarily true regarding the con- 
cept which this form symbolizes. Hence 
the period in time in which a word is used 
is a very significant aspect of the context 
from which it derives its meaning, 

At one point in history, neurosis was 
seen as a non-adjustive way of reacting to 
life’s problems and was seen essentially as 
learned behavior. It may be that in years 
to come the same printed word neurosis 
will come to symbolize an emotional con- 
dition which can be definitely attributed 
to a disorder in the structure of the human 
body. 

Frequently a scholar will return to the 
publication date of a selection in order to 
achieve the historical orientation neces- 
sary to make appropriate interpretations 
of words used by the author of such a 
selection. This would illustrate the fre- 
quently automatic dependence which a 
good reader has upon historical context 
in deriving meaning from the printed 
page. 


THE IMMEDIATE SITUATIONAL CONTEXT 


The context of a given word expands 
still further to include the immediate sit- 
uation both in terms of what is happening 
at the time that a word is used as well as 
the general mood or climate prevailing. 
For example: A businessman tells one of 
his colleagues that he resents receiving 
sloppy letters from other firms to the 
point that it has become a neurosis. In 
this situation does he mean that he has 
actually developed a debilitating emo- 
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CONTEXT CLUES AND WORD MASTERY IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ional disorder or simply that he is under- 
standably and justifiably annoyed? 

On the other hand, a clinical psycholo- 
gist might report that one of his clients 
has a rather severe neurosis which is pre- 
venting him from concentrating when he 
attempts to study. In this second situation 
‘s reference being made to a debilitating 
emotional disorder? Or suppose a 
harassed housewife returns from her 
marketing and announces to her husband 
that her inability to find what she is look- 
ing for in the supermarket is giving her a 
neurosis. Again, is she describing a normal 
reaction to a normal frustration or has 
she actually developed a mental illness? 
The intended meaning of neurosis in each 
of these instances can only be determined 
from the situational context. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Repeatedly psychological research has 
shown that individual differences in 
ability tend to increase as training in- 
creases. It is likely, therefore, that a wide 
range of individual differences in word 
mastery have developed by the time the 
junior college level has been reached. This 
fact, together with the somewhat less re- 
stricted entrance requirements of many 
public junior colleges, probably means 
that junior college faculties are faced with 
tremendous verbal heterogeneity in their 
classes. This range of ability has both ad- 
ministrative and instructional implica- 
tions. 


From the administrative point of view 
an obvious first step is the adequate test- 
ing of the word knowledge of entering 
students. Any well-constructed vocabu- 
lary test will reveal significant information 
in this area. Students who have marked 
word-recognition problems and/or word- 
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meaning problems will score low on such 
a test. On the other hand, students who 
score high on the vocabulary test are likely 
to be proficient in these two areas. 

It is logical to assume that students who 
have marked inferiority in word mastery 
should be advised to carry lighter course 
loads and to seek special help to develop 
verbal skills. Many junior colleges have 
refresher English courses or reading im- 
provement courses which provide for 
these kinds of students. Although there is 
some controversy regarding the segrega- 
tion of the less promising students, there 
are strong arguments in favor of devising 
special trial or terminal curriculums 
which would be less demanding on stu- 
dents who have little verbal aptitude or 
development. 

In keeping with the idea of differen- 
tiated curriculums is the probable need 
for differentiated selection of texts. What 
possible benefit can be derived from as- 
signing students chapter after chapter 
containing words which are totally unfa- 
miliar? How can a word in such a book be 
defined from context if the context itself 
is replete with other unfamiliar words? 
Would a verbally inferior student profit 
more from a frustrating test or from one 
written at a lower readability level? 

As far as the classroom is concerned, 
the most obvious implication is to help 
the verbally deficient student and chal- 
lenge the more able student. This is the 
responsibility of the regular classroom 
teacher and the English teachers as well 
as those who teach special reading. 

New concepts and new labels for these 
concepts emerge constantly as a student 
gains new knowledge. The teaching of 
these new concepts and their printed la- 
bels is partly the job of the regular class- 
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room teacher who is responsible for im- 
parting knowledge. At least new technical 
terms should be identified with the stu- 
dents in the contextual setting and guid- 
ance given in aiding them to ascertain the 
meanings from their use in context. 

The continuous development of a gen- 
eral vocabulary might be more in the 
province of the English teacher. The 
strengths and weaknesses of both the con- 
text and the dictionary approach to word 
learning should be pointed out to the 
reader as he moves toward independence 
in his mastery of words. In the so-called 
remedial English or reading classes more 
careful guidance might require a slower 
pace, special instructional materials, and 
a variety of instructional techniques. It is 
probable that these latter types of classes 
will contain the largest number of stu- 
dents requiring special help in developing 
word recognition techniques with which 
to sound out words. Both the “guessing” 
and the word analysis techniques discussed 
previously would be appropriate in these 
situations. 

It might be well to consider some of the 
specific skills and abilities which are pre- 
requisite to the utilization of context as 
an aid to ferreting out a word meaning. 
First, an adequately broad background of 
experience is essential to the use of con- 
text clues because the inferred meaning 
which is ascribed to the unfamiliar word 
stems directly from one’s own experiences. 
The “mental content” which was dis- 
cussed previously is in essence the mean- 
ingful integration of one’s accumulated 
past experiences. 

In addition to this background of ex- 
perience, basic reading comprehension 
ability is another prerequisite to the ef- 
ficient use of context clues to word mean- 


ing since one must understand the cop. 
text in which an unfamiliar word js 
imbedded if that context is to function in 
defining the word for the reader, Organi- 
zational ability is a crucial factor in read. 
ing comprehension inasmuch as it enables 
the reader to see the relationships which 
exist among the ideas within a given para- 
graph and transforms a mass of words 
into a meaningful idea constellation. It js 
from this constellation that the meaning 
of the new word emerges. 

Of vital importance to the use of con- 
text clues to word meaning is the ability 
to think critically in the reading situation. 
This is a highly complex activity which 
requires deductive, inductive, and infer. 
ential reasoning and requires that the 
reader derive more meaning than is spe- 
cifically set down on the printed page. It 
is this kind of thinking which makes for 
adroitness in noting shifts in the conno- 
tative and denotative meanings of words 
and develops alertness in spotting subtle- 
ties, opinions, sarcasm, satire, puns and 
various types of figurative language. 

Undergirding all of these specific abili- 
ties related to the use of context clues is 
the ever-important factor of native intel- 
lectual endowment. Without this inherent 
capacity to learn and to manipulate 
verbal symbols, neither elaborate adminis- 
trative innovations nor well-conceived 
word-mastery techniques will create the 
word mastery. It is tremendously impor- 
tant that these limitations in native intel- 
ligence be recognized and attended to 
through realistic counseling and guid- 
ance. Otherwise, valuable instructional 
manpower will be expended in vain rather 
than directed to the students whose word- 
mastery potential could release in them 
greater power to learn. 
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The Reading Problems of Foreign Students 


DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 


souNG, a Korean student enrolled at an 
American college, could not understand 
why it was so exceedingly difficult for him 
to read English when he had a speaking 
and reading acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. When queried, he gave the follow- 
ing description of the processes involved 
in his reading. 

“I always read the English words and 
think their meaning in Korean. When I 
come across a word I can’t figure out, I 
look it up in my Japanese-English diction- 
ary. Then I translate the Japanese into 
Korean. That’s how I find out what the 
English word means.” 

Soung’s peculiar problem is not an iso- 
lated example of language difficulty 
among foreign students in America, who, 
this year, represent 80 countries and total 
36,494. A common stumbling block in- 
volves the Americanisms (idiomatic ex- 
pressions) which are encountered in read- 
ing. Imagine the confusions that result 
when a foreign student tries to interpret, 
“The man lost his head over a pretty girl,” 
or what goes through the mind of the 
young girl who is told that “someone is 
only pulling your leg.” One foreign stu- 
dent probably wanted to have his hearing 
checked when a fellow student invited 
him to a white elephant sale. 


ee 


DELWYN G. SCHUBERT is Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Los Angeles State College, 
los Angeles, California. 





Although English reads from left to 
right, this is not true of all languages. Stu- 
dents accustomed to reading Arabic, Yid- 
dish, or Hebrew, for example, easily may 
suffer directional confusion because these 
languages are read from right to left. An- 
other directional complication involves 
the arrangement of words within sen- 
tences. It is not unusual for a foreign stu- 
dent to formulate English sentences in 
the word arrangement of his foreign lan- 
guage. As a result, the language patterns 
encountered in books often are foreign to 
the patterns in which he thinks. 

Emotional problems arising out of in- 
adequate expression complicate the for- 
eign student’s language even more. Oral 
reading frequently is a source of embar- 
rassment for him when, for example, he 
pronounces polysyllabic words with ac- 
cents on the wrong syllable. Overcoming 
accents and improper inflections requires 
intelligent listening and practice. Unfor- 
tunately, foreign students are inclined to 
live with others who speak their language. 
As a result, many hours each day are spent 
speaking a language other than English 
or perpetuating a mutual accent. 

Another source of emotional disturb- 
ance grows out of a foreign student’s need 
to “save face.” Considerable tension is 
built up over the possibility of being sent 
home because of failure to make the 
grade. The threat of such failure robs 
many students of the power of sustained 
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attention which is needed to read difficult 
texts with understanding. Still other emo- 
tional difficulties may arise from cultural 
shocks which grow out of such things as 
the strangeness of American customs and 
laws, the strangeness of American food, 
and race restrictions in housing. 
Students attending school in America 
on a stipend from a foreign country find 
their purchasing power so limited that an 
outside job is a necessity. Coupled with 
excessively long hours of study, this leaves 
little time in a 24-hour day for leisure ac- 
tivity so important to good mental health. 
Many words in the English language 
have multi-meanings which prove con- 
fusing to foreign students. One student 
said he was discouraged on discovering 
that if he were “quick” he was “fast,” that 
if he spent “freely” he was “fast” and that 
not to eat was to “fast.” But when he 
came across the sentence, “The first one 
won one one-dollar prize,” he gave up. 
Although English is a phonetic lan- 
guage, it has numerous inconsistencies 
which plague a foreign student. In many 
languages, a vowel such as “a” has only 
one sound, but in English it may represent 
a dozen or more sounds and letter combi- 
nations. Even consonants lack stability. 
Perhaps this is the reason why George 
Bernard Shaw left a sizable portion of 
his estate to a group determined to alter 
and simplify the alphabet. 
In light of the foregoing problems of 
the foreign student, the following ideas 
are suggested to assist him in his reading. 


1. Since there is a high positive relationship 
between all aspects of language, the stu- 
dent should be advised to secure the 
services of a speech specialist who can 
highlight pronounciation defects and 


ho 


10. 


provide proper practice (often with 4 
tape recorder) for overcoming them. 
He should be encouraged to room with, 
or spend as much time as possible with, 
English-speaking students. 

He should be advised to listen to radio 
and television shows which are exemplary 
of good English. | 
The necessity of owning two dictionaries 
should be pointed out—a good desk dic- 
tionary and a pocket dictionary, and in- 
struction in the proper use of these should 
be given. 

The student should be provided with lists 
of high frequency prefixes, suffixes, and 
Latin and Greek word roots on which the 
English language is based. 

He should have a list of idiomatic ex- 
pressions and their meanings, 

He should be introduced to a card sys- 
tem for vocabulary development; 3x5 
cards cut in half are a convenient size. 
The student should become familiar with 
techniques of word analysis. Knowledge 
of the double vowel rule, for example, 
or the principles of syllabication often 
prove a revelation to foreign students. 
To aid the student in using his time 
wisely, he should be assisted in planning 
a study schedule. 

The student should set aside at least 15 
minutes every day for leisure reading of 
easy, interesting material. This will do 
much to increase reading facility and help 
build a reading vocabulary of basic Eng- 
lish words. 

He should be advised not to hesitate to 
consult his faculty adviser or counselor 
whenever the need arises. 


Foreign students are in need of all the 


help in reading that American colleges 
and universities can provide. When stu- 
dents from alien lands are helped to read 
English efficiently, understandings con- 
ducive to world unity and fraternity auto- 
matically are promoted. 
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Small Group Experiences as an Adjunct to 
Counseling 


VINCENT F. CALIA 


AS REPORTED in an earlier article in this 
Journal,’ the Boston University Junior 
College’s Division of Psychology and 
Guidance offers a program of guidance 
and counseling consistent with a team 
concept of general education.’ Its basic 
design includes weekly lectures, large 
eroup demonstrations, small group meet- 
ings and individual conferences. It is the 
purpose of this article to examine one of 
these processes, viz., the small group ex- 
perience, for the purpose of determining 
its present effectiveness and speculating as 
to the direction of future changes. This 
small group procedure was designed to 
permit additional consideration of course 
material, increase skills in the area of in- 
terpersonal relationships, and, more im- 
portantly perhaps, prepare the counselor 
for his major task, individual counseling. 

Freshman sections of approximately 25 
students were divided arbitrarily into two 
small groups which were scheduled to 
meet on a weekly basis: one week as a 
counselor-led group and on alternate 
weeks as a student-led group. In the coun- 
selor-led group, it is the counselor’s task 
to: 


a 


VINCENT F. CALIA is Assistant Professor, 
Division of Psychology and Guidance, Soston 





University Junior College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
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1. provide leadership 

2. encourage free and easy discussion 

3. use case studies as a discussion base 

4. provide students with a leadership model 
5. increase the student’s level of sophistica- 


tion in small group procedures. 


While the counselor meets with one- 
half of the section, the other half holds its 
own meeting. Student-led groups have the 
following characteristics : 


1. complete absence of faculty members 

2. opportunity for each student to assume 
leadership and/or recorder roles 

3. case-studies, assigned in advance, used as 
a basis for discussion 

4. keeping of the minutes of each meeting 
by the recorder. 


At each counselor-led meeting a period 
of time is reserved for the recorder’s re- 
port of the preceding student-led meeting. 
Following the report the group engages in 
a general critique and evaluation of the 
meeting. 

An evaluation questionnaire was ad- 
ministered at the end of the first semester 
group meetings were tried. Generally few 


1Vincent F. Calia, “A Group Guidance 
Program in Action,” Junior College Journal, 
XXVIII, 437-442. 

2Vernon A. Anthony, C. Livesay, P. E. 
Richter, and C. H. Russell, ““The Team Ap- 
proach to General Education,” Junior College 
Journal, XXVI, 319-27 and 405-10. 
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consistent differences were found. Some 
students preferred the counselor-led meet- 
ings, while others advocated the student- 
led meetings. Many students preferred 
lectures and demonstration hours to small 
group meetings, but the majority of these 
students were less-than-average partic- 
ipants. On the whole, the students who 
felt the counselor-led meetings were val- 
uable tended to be average to better-than- 
average participants positive in their atti- 
tudes toward the program in general and 
slightly better students 
scholastically. 

In general, students felt the counselor- 
led meetings were more valuable than 


than average 


those led by students. However, there 
were some notable exceptions. One coun- 
selor who considers himself permissive and 
accepting as a leader was surprised to hear 
a student express the feeling, “I don’t 
know what’s wrong with me in your meet- 
ings, but I just can’t get myself to speak. 
You should see me in those student-led 
meetings; I really take over. I’m just a 
different person!” Comments from other 
members of her group tended to substan- 
tiate this student’s impression. For her, 
counselor-led meetings were a painful ex- 
perience, while the student-led meetings 
were pleasant and thought-provoking. 

It would be helpful, of course, if one 
were able to determine the factors that 
contributed to student satisfaction and 
learning. The cohesiveness of the group 
appeared to increase noticeably when stu- 
dents were involved in a problem that was 
common to all of them, i.e., when the na- 
ture of the problem had personal signifi- 
cance for them. A second variable of con- 
siderable importance appeared to be the 
presence of “key members” in the groups. 
Some students were able to move the 


group along when it faltered or to “take 
over” temporarily when leadership failed, 
Such members could be relied upon con. 
sistently to carry the group when neces. 
sary. The use of sociometric devices under 
these circumstances appeared to be of lit- 
tle, if any, assistance in the promotion of 
effective group structure. Within limits, 
grouping students according to ability, 
achievement, communality of interest or 
other personality variables seemed to have 
little bearing on the results achieved. This 
appeared to be due largely to a restrictive 
time factor. Efforts to group students 
early in the school year on the basis of 
such variables may have been somewhat 
premature. 

Some groups never quite “got off the 
ground,” probably because of the compo- 
sition of the group. It appears extremely 
difficult for some groups to “click” be- 
cause of the nature of the personalities in- 
volved. On occasion, these groups were 
revitalized by a shift in leadership tactics 
with respect to role or discussion material. 

Some groups which were initially suc- 
cessful managed to die enroute. The rem- 
edy, as suggested above, appears to be the 
introduction of the element of novelty or 
change. Sometimes this change may be 
drastic, such as the restructuring of group 
membership by adding or exchanging 
members from other groups. 

Rotating leadership roles has some ob- 
vious advantages, but it can also have 
some serious disruptive effects due to lack 
of continuity in direction and wide indi- 
vidual differences in leadership potential. 
Extraneous factors can also serve to im- 
pair effective group functioning. Care 
must be exercised to avoid scheduling 
groups prior to important examinations 
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or too late in the afternoon following a 
long day of classes. 

Students classified as non-participants 
or less-than-average participants were 
found to be more favorably disposed to- 
ward lectures and seminars. It may be 
that the element of passivity appeals to 
these students rather than the lecture or 
seminar method per se. 

There is minimal ego-involvement for 
the individual seated in a lecture hall 
among several hundred students. In this 
situation, the role expectation is simple: 
‘listen quietly, say nothing, take occa- 
sional notes.” In the small group situation, 
the role expectation is not only different 
but considerably more complex: “attend 
carefully, participate orally, express feel- 
ings, exchange ideas, ask questions, an- 
swer them, agree with group members, 
disagree with them, get excited, argue, 
shout, sulk.” In essence, one finds con- 
siderable ego-involvement in small group 
discussions. Hence, there is greater po- 
tential threat and anxiety in a small 
group. It might be worthwhile to test the 
hypothesis that those in a group with a 
high level of ego-involvement and low 
anxiety tolerance tend to be the non-par- 
ticipating members. Since the small group 
method by its very nature arouses feelings 
of anxiety, it is the task of the leader to 
maintain a tolerable level of anxiety in 
small group discussions, thereby keeping 
members “in field” in a psychological as 
well as a geographical sense. 

The student who found the student-led 
meetings more rewarding may be indicat- 
ing a genuine need for a learning experi- 
ence that is relatively free of authority 
symbols. It appears that in spite of the 
counselor’s attitude or technique as a 
leader, he is nonetheless older than his 


students, has superior training and experi- 
ence, and possesses the authority-laden 
title of professor, doctor or mister. In this 
respect student-led meetings possess some 
merit. The experience at Boston Univer- 
sity Junior College suggests, however, that 
to be relatively effective, student-led 
groups should first be exposed to a short 
but intensive training period with respect 
to small group techniques under the care- 
ful supervision of a sophisticated leader, 
preferably a counselor. 

In addition, greater continuity of lead- 
ership is desirable. This means that the 
initial intentions of rotating the leader- 
ship role among each group member must 
be modified. Students giving evidence of 
leadership potential should be encour- 
aged to maintain the leadership role for a 
number of student-led meetings. Conti- 
nuity and effective group leadership 
should be weighed heavily in the hierarchy 
of importance even at the expense of fail- 
ing to provide all students with varied 
group experiences. 

It has been the author’s experience, 
which has been substantiated by the ex- 
periences of his colleagues, that students 
find it easiest to move into problem areas 
during individual counseling as a direct 
result of their experiences with small 
groups. This appears to be due in large 
measure to the student’s increased so- 
phistication in the science of human be- 
havior and perhaps because of the op- 
portunity the small group experience pro- 
vides in personalizing broad psychological 
principles and generalizations. Another 
factor, largely unexplored, is the extent to 
which group member impressions of the 
counselor as a leader formulated during 
counselor-led meetings ultimately affect 
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the counseling relationship. Is rapport en- 
hanced or discouraged? 

The element of ego-involvement which 
the small group allows is seen as crucial to 
the purpose and function of small group 
procedures and is probably one of the big 
reasons that group guidance courses have 
been ineffective in the Previous 
emphasis has been on the informative as- 
pects of the course and as such is too 


superficial in nature and not directed to- 


past. 


ward student needs. 
Too frequently, group courses at all 
levels in the guidance area are allotted 
a back seat in the curriculum. One or two, 
if any, credits are assigned the course, and 
if grades are given, they have little or no 
significance for graduation or college en- 
trance. The extrinsic rewards do not op- 
erate here that one finds in Latin, French, 
or Algebra; hence, motivational sources 
must be built into the course per se. 
Although the focus of this article has 
been on the utilization of appropriate 
techniques, the nature of the material, 1.e., 
the content of the course, can hardly be 
considered of less import. Case studies 
dealing with the peculiar problems of the 
group with which one is associated have 
been found to be especially helpful in this 
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respect. Typical problem areas reflecting 
adolescent and post-adolescent needs ip. 
clude such topics as boy-girl relationships, 
fraternity and sorority problems, study- 
habit difficulties, conflicting or distorted 
value systems, educational and vocational 
uncertainties, home relationships, atti- 
tudinal problems, etc. A series of case his- 
tories, whether borrowed or tailormade, 
dealing with a variety of such topics 
should be compiled and made available 
for use in a program design of this kind, 

Contemporary emphasis on group dy- 
namics or so-called ‘“‘multiple counseling” 
leaves the impression that the need for the 
time-consuming, face-to-face, individual 
counseling relationships is gradually di- 
minishing and that the era of mechaniza- 
tion and assembly-line procedures is mak- 
ing itself felt in all areas including coun- 
seling. 

Group methods in and of themselves do 
not accomplish the objectives of counsel- 
ing. Available research indicates that 
while desirable behavioral changes are ef- 
fected as a result of group methods, the 
changes are transitory unless comple- 
mented by student counselor interaction 
on an individual basis. 
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Cooperative Program to Improve the 
Community College Library 


NORMAN EARL TANIS 


Dear, dear! How queer everything 1s 
today! And yesterday things went on just 
as usual... Let me think: was I the same 
when I got up this morning? I almost 
think I can remember feeling a little 
diferent. But if I’m not the same, the 
next question 1s ‘Who in the world am 


|” —Alice in Wonderland 


LIBRARIANS in the community college 
world often feel like Alice. Yesterday was 
familiar, but what have they become 
today? The following program of cooper- 
ation between the library, faculty, admin- 
istration, and the community is a “crash 
program’ aimed at understanding and 
meeting the needs of today. 

The library is integrally involved in the 
problems facing the community college as 
awhole. Difficulties resulting from greater 
enrollments, changing technology, and in- 
creasing insights into the importance of 
general education affect not only an aca- 
demic dean or a division but involve every 
aspect of the entire community college 
program—finances, staff, buildings, cur- 
nculum, and especially the library. 


AND YESTERDAY THINGS WENT ON 
JUST AS USUAL 
Formerly when the role of the junior 
college was limited to providing a general 
education in the liberal arts to transfer- 








NORMAN EARL TANIS is Librarian at Henry 
Ford Community College, Dearborn, Michigan. 


bound students, its library could keep pace 
with this clearly articulated task. The 
problems of the library then were most 
often those of finance and lack of interest 
of knowledge of its importance. New 
courses and new class sections were, of 
course, continually added, but this was a 
gradual process and the library could usu- 
ally fill these needs. 

Now, the rapidly changing two-year col- 
lege program, which not only offers the 
first two years to transfer students but is 
also pioneering in education for technol- 
ogy, science, nursing, adult education and 
community enrichment, is placing far 
greater demands on the community col- 
lege.’ Librarians of these institutions have 
not always attempted to spell out the 
distinctive role the library plays in imple- 
menting the dynamic curricular innova- 
tions of their colleges. Neither have 
administrators and instructors always 
realized that the variety of courses and 
programs offered by the community col- 
lege multiplies the work of the library. It 
is therefore necessary for librarians to up- 
date the concept of the community college 
library's role and make administrators, in- 
structors, and the community aware of 


1 The Public Junior College: The Fifty-fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Stud} 
of Education, Part I (Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1956), 27-31. 
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this role. Before suggesting ways of accom- 
plishing this, it might be well to distin- 
guish between the evolving community 
college and its prototype, the junior col- 
lege, which offers primarily general edu- 
cation to transfer students. 

First, the opportunity for easy exchange 
of ideas among members of an academic 
community, usually present in the older 
junior college, is often lacking in the ex- 
panding community college which tries to 
satisfy all the needs of its locale. This 
traditional communication has_ broken 
down due to the maximum use of facili- 
ties. Classes are scheduled from 8:00 a.m. 
to 11:00 p.m. to accommodate part-time 
and night school students. This full sched- 
uling necessitates shifts of full-time and 
part-time instructors, often complete 
strangers to each other, who rarely find 
the opportunity to meet. This, of course, 
presents a complicated problem of aca- 
demic communication not only between 
the day instructor and night instructor but 
also between all of these faculty members 
and the library. 

Second, the ever-expanding community 
college differs from the junior college, 
which offers the first two years of transfer 
credit, in the overwhelming variety of its 
program offerings. Since the community 
college is committed to meeting the needs 
of the residents in the area, its course of- 
ferings will more closely resemble Rome’s 
Thieves Market than the corner candy 
store. Subjects in the community college 
catalog may range from a course in Ameri- 
can philosophy to advanced hydraulics. 
Ceramics courses vie with nursing pedi- 
atrics and basic accounting. 

A third difference between the modern 
community college and its prototype, the 
liberal arts junior college, is that the 


former must not only offer a greater va. 
riety of courses but must also meet the 
diverse needs of its students at whatever 
academic level they have reached. Four. 
year institutions recognize a wide range of 
ability and achievement among their stu- 
dents, but in the community college this 
range is even wider. Because the com. 
munity college is committed to the philos- 
ophy that people in a democratic society 
have the right to develop their individual 
talents, interests, and vocational needs, its 
classes contain students ranging from the 
college graduate to the high school student 
who did not always use his time and abili- 
ties well. Apprentice programs, technical 
programs, adult education programs, and 
transfer programs with their students of 
varying abilities form a veritable Noah’s 
Ark of education. 

Fourth, the community college is dif- 
ferent because of its adaptability in meet- 
ing new needs and in taking on new forms 
to fulfill the demands placed upon it by 
the community. Such a new adaptation 
has evolved in the shared campus plan of 
Flint Junior College, offering two-year 
transfer programs, and the Flint branch 
of the University of Michigan, offering 
the final two years. These institutions not 
only share the same campus but also 
several common facilities—among which 
is the library. A similar plan is being 
worked out between Henry Ford Com- 
munity College in Dearborn and the Dear- 
born branch of the University of Michi- 
gan. The kind of cooperative ventures 
Dearborn will share between its two col- 
leges has not yet been determined. Clearly, 
however, a library in this situation will be 
most unusual. 

Finally, the community college differs 
from the junior college of the past in that 
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it is particularly sensitive to the needs of 
the community. Whatever it is, the com- 
munity college is not the college on the 
hill fostering a “town and gown” dichot- 
omy. Volume One of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education states 
it this way: 

Whatever form the community college takes, 
its purpose is educational service to the entire 
community, and this purpose requires of it a 
variety of functions and programs. It will 
provide college education for the youth of the 
community certainly, so as to remove geo- 
graphic and economic barriers to educational 
opportunity and discover and develop indi- 
vidual talents at low cost and easy access, But 
in addition, the community college will serve 
as an active center of adult education. It will 
attempt to meet the total post-high school 
needs of its community.? 


THE QUEERNESS OF TODAY 


What implications do these important 
differences between the older junior col- 
lege and the evolving community college 
have for the library of the latter? What 
concepts should a committee attempting 
to adapt the library to new demands con- 
sider? 

The “queerness of today” demands first 
of all that a library have a collection of 
resource materials different from what it 
had in the past. Its collection of books and 
other materials must be broad enough to 
serve the many programs offered by the 
community college—general education, 
terminal education, technical training, 
cooperative work training, and prepara- 
tion for transfer. The resource materials 
of the community college library must 
_* President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education for American Democ- 


racy, 1 (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), 
67-68. 


have depth in order to challenge mature 
students who are often college graduates 
attempting to expand their horizons. 

Because college enrollments are increas- 
ing, technological changes are demanding 
new skills, and additional leisure time is 
producing a greater need for continuing 
education, the community college is facing 
grave challenges. ‘The quality of library 
services must be high to meet the chal- 
lenge. Clearly, the open-shelf arrangement 
of books is demanded. Long-established 
universities have only recently recognized 
this responsibility to their undergraduates. 
If the community college library is to be- 
come more than a toolshed furnishing 
textbooks for specific reading assignments, 
it must be an open-shelf library. If course 
reading assignments are to consist of more 
than pre-digested summaries, then direct 
and easy access to books must be the first 
law of the library. Also, since the develop- 
ment of the whole student is the goal of 
the community college, the opportunity 
for casual browsing must be encouraged. 

If the education of students through 
personal contact with accessible books is 
the first law of the library, then the second 
law must be to make a great variety of re- 
source materials available. Traditional 
books, periodicals, and pamphlets are 
necessary, but they are only part of the 
total library holdings. Microfilm, picture 
files, mechanical information retrieving 
systems, audio-visual materials, U.S. gov- 
ernment documents, and the various kinds 
of indexing services along with up-to-date 
general and technical reference sources 
must be considered standard library tools. 
They must not be regarded as new toys 
for an imaginative librarian. 

In order to secure these materials, the 
library must be provided with an ade- 
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quate budget. The day is gone when an 
administrator could consider the library 
budget as an afterthought. The commun- 
ity college library budget must of necessity 
exceed any kind of arbitrary allotment or 
student ratio formula set up by an ac- 
crediting agency or librarian association of 
the past. With the needs facing the com- 
munity college and its library becoming 
numerous and diverse, such a method of 
allotment is inadequate. 

The endeavors of the librarian must be 
guided by a forward-looking philosophy. 
The library can become flexible and crea- 
tive, like the institution of which it is a 
part, when librarians and administrators 
recognize that it performs primarily a 
service function. The day when the li- 
brary was a storehouse of treasures or a 
duplication of the scholar’s study is past. 

The librarian does not stand outside the 
total teaching mission of a college. Of all 
the units on a campus, the library cannot 
be self-centered or autonomous. Since it 
is essentially a service agency, it exists to 
give aid to, and to become a part of, the 
total educational effort of the college. This 
means that the librarian must take a care- 
ful look at the requirements of his job. He 
must, of course, have received the re- 
quired library science training, but must 
be more than a bibliographic technician 
who runs a tightly organized production 
line. He must also possess a real love for 
books and learning and have a boundless 
curlosity about many fields of knowledge. 
Only with such an attitude can he be- 
come a member of the faculty in a real 
sense. Harvie Branscombe, in Teaching 
with Books, comes dangerously close to the 
truth in his historical analysis: 


The professional librarians, equipped with 
specific training rather than general scholar- 


ship, were not qualified to take an active part 
in the discussion or execution of the educa- 
tional program, and too often were given little 
opportunity to develop interests and capac- 
ities in this direction. A division of function 
was established which is still regulative: |j- 
brarians were responsible for the care of books 
and faculty members for their use. Only in 
the field of recreational reading has the col- 
lege library staff as a whole felt itself re- 
sponsible for the use of the books in their 
buildings, a field in which, incidentally con- 
siderable carry-over of the experience and 
point of view of the public librarian can be 
plainly seen. Thus the previous training of 
librarians and the gap between the library 
staff and the faculty tended to accentuate the 
emphasis on technical processes which the 
condition and rapid growth of the libraries 
was in itself only too likely to initiate.’ 


Finally, the librarian must draw upon 
the knowledge and experience of the in- 
structors. No librarian can be competent 
in all fields. Neither can he select books in 
all subjects. The day of the librarian who, 
like his public library counterpart, could 
reign sovereign over his kingdom of book 
selection is long past. Instructors are front- 
line troops supported by a rear echelon of 
which the library is a part. It is clear that 
policy changes and selection of library 
resources cannot be carried on without 
constant advice and help from the in- 
structors. 


WHO IN THE WORLD AM I, IF FAM 
NOT THE SAME TODAY? 


There are several ways in which 
the library’s usefulness can be increased 
through a cooperative program involving 
the librarians, instructors, and adminis- 
trators. One way is through the question- 





3 Harvie Branscombe, Teaching with Books 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 
1940), 6. 
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naire survey. In her article, “Integration 
of the Junior College Library with In- 
struction,” Lula K. Pratt describes a ques- 
tionnaire survey made in 1956 at Connors 
State Agricultural College which in- 
creased faculty-library cooperation.* 

A surer method of increasing faculty- 
library cooperation and of improving the 
effectiveness of the library is through a 
seminar which -would include faculty 
members, administrators, and members of 
the community. Face-to-face discussion 
provides the opportunity for the instructor 
and librarian to discover each other’s 
problems. Seminar participants can be- 
come acquainted with points of view dif- 
fering from their own and can share their 
knowledge of library problems. Through 
frank discussion, solutions to the inade- 
quacies of the library can be aired. Con- 
crete policies and plans that will fit exist- 
ing needs and will be aimed at realistic 
goals can be suggested. Ideas can be 
suggested. Ideas can be brought forth in 
aseminar that none of the members could 
arrive at alone. 

The seminar should be held in the com- 
munity college library because it will give 
the members an opportunity to inventory 
the materials at hand, and will help the 
instructors become aware of what the li- 
brary lacks. It should be held on a series 
of evenings during a period when the li- 
brary is not in use. This might mean meet- 
ing during the Christmas holidays or sum- 
mer vacation, or some other free period. 

The participants of this “crash pro- 
gram, representatives of each division or 
program, night instructors, the adminis- 
tration, the community and the librarians, 


_ 


*Lula K. Pratt, “Integration of the Junior 
College Library with Instruction,” College and 
Research Libraries, XIX, 201-202. 


would have to (a) meet first as a whole, 
group to discuss the changing community 
college needs, discuss ways in which the 
library and its philosophy is responsible 
to meet these needs, and suggest tentative 
proposals as solutions, (b) set up a steer- 
ing committee to formulate an agenda, 
(c) form sub-committees made up of one 
community citizen and several faculty 
members to discuss each point of the 
agenda, (d) finally reassemble as a com- 
mittee of the whole to hear the commit- 
tee reports and vote on them. 

Following is a list of proposals which a 
group of this kind might consider: 


1. A college-wide want-list of books needed 
in the library. After an examination of the 
present resources of the library, the seminar 
participants might consider the advisability 
of each department’s compiling a list of 
books which it feels should be added to the 
collection. Appended to this would be a list 
of periodicals, pamphlets, micro-films, and 
indexes. The librarian could organize the 
lists into one alphabetical arrangement, 
eliminating duplications, and adding the pub- 
lisher and price for each item. Such a list, 
with the total cost computed, is an excellent 
document to submit to the officials who ap- 
prove the library budget. 

2. The need for duplicate books in certain 
areas. Perhaps, in view of its unique position 
as already noted, the community college li- 
brary should invest in more duplicates of 
heavily used books and periodicals. Because 
many classes may be held in distant buildings 
or in different parts of the city or area, in 
local high schools, factories, or places of busi- 
ness, putting collections of basic materials in 
these scattered classrooms should be con- 
sidered. Putting collections of books in some 
faculty offices should also be considered. 

3. A program of closer liaison with the 
public libraries. In all probability community 
college students use the public library as 
much as they do the college library. If better 
liaison is arranged,books can be loaned back 
and forth between the two institutions. The 
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public librarian could be kept closely in- 
formed of the programs offered at the college, 
and under certain circumstances, it might not 
be necessary to duplicate expensive little-used 
materials which the public library already 
has. 

4. The librarian as a part-time instructor 
and assistant in curriculum building. The 
seminar members might consider the possi- 
bility of evolving a plan whereby the librarian 
would share more actively in the instructional 
planning of the college. The librarian must 
be familiar with long-range plans as well as 
the more immediate objectives that individ- 
ual departments are discussing. Only under 
such circumstances can the library change 
and adapt itself to a dynamic curriculum. 

A closer relationship between the instructor 
and the librarian can be accomplished by the 
librarian’s visiting classrooms at the instruc- 
tor’s invitation to discover at first hand the 
needs which are not being met by the library. 
Such a proposal, however, must be adapted 
to the local situation and to the time the li- 
brarian has available. Certainly, the visits 
would have to be frequent to be effective. 

If a librarian were to teach at least one 
class in a subject field, several productive re- 
sults might follow: (a) by becoming a mem- 
ber of a department, the librarian would 
bridge the gap so often found between instruc- 
tors and librarians; (b) the librarian could see 
the total needs of the college from two points 
of view; (c) the librarian would gain a stand- 
ing on the campus that he does not have 
otherwise; (d) far better qualified and more 
broadly educated librarians would be needed 
for, and attracted to, such a dual position. 
Such a method of using librarians is not new; 
nor is it simply an interesting but untried 
technique. Harlen Adams’ book, The Junior 
College Library Program, indicates that li- 
brarians have been filling two roles in a num- 
ber of schools.® 

5. The school-wide questionnaire as a tool 
for. improvement. Instructors are often rated 
by student questionnaires, and they are also 





5 Harlen M. Adams, The Junior College Li- 
brary Program (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1940), 23-26. 





often asked to evaluate their colleagues, Why 
shoudn’t a librarian benefit from the same 
technique? A questionnaire asking for criti. 
cism and suggestions about the librarian’s per- 
formance and the quality of his library facili- 
ties would be useful in indicating weaknesses 
as well as in pointing up strengths. If students 
and faculty who do the evaluating are suf. 
ficiently informed about the intent and 
character of the questionnaire, this method 
should produce many valuable suggestions, 


6. The library as a dynamic instrument 
assisting in the use of new teaching techniques. 
Because thinking persons in higher education 
are searching for new ways to teach, any col- 
lege faculty must attempt to incorporate the 
many facilities of the library in plans for 
broad general education programs, honors 
courses, teaching by television, and programs 
designed to enrich courses for gifted stu- 
dents. Books can expand and illuminate the 
work of instructors who are experimenting 
with problem approaches, case studies, field 
trips, work experience, community participa- 
tion programs, and the pictorial method. 

8. Becoming a U. S. depository library. 
The seminar should also consider the ad- 
visability of the library’s becoming a United 
States Depository Library. It has not always 
been understood that a library need not ac- 
cept all or any large part of the materials 
issued annually by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office for such depository li- 
braries. Serials and pamphlets can be selected 
carefully from the descriptive lists issued by 
the depository library system and from the 
Monthly Catalog. Materials which a deposi- 
tory library receives must of course be held 
permanently, thus creating a space problem. 
This drawback, however, is outweighed by 
the fact that the library receives such in- 
valuable items as the bound Congressional 
Record and dozens of worthwhile periodicals 
and pamphlets. The only cost for any of these 
items is the postage required to send them. 





6 Association for Higher Education, Current 
Issues in Higher Education, 1956 (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Association 
1956), 162-187. 
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ALICE POSSESSED OF SOCRATIC 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


Several results may be expected from a 
cooperative program of the kind outlined 
in the preceding pages. First, it is hoped 
that the library will emerge as an integral 
part of the community college program in 
the eyes of the administration, faculty, and 
librarian. The community will also gain 
new insights into the function and role of 
the library through its representatives. 
Second, the initial involvements may en- 
courage greater interest and participation 
of instructors and administrators in library 
problems. When the faculty has been 
made aware of the library’s wish to be of 
service, it will demand more of the library, 
which in turn will tender greater services. 
Also, through the seminar, present objec- 
tives and future aims of the library will 
have been aired. Eventually these plans 
will filter down to every member of the 
faculty. Course work will be more closely 


integrated with the resources of the 


library. Further, weaknesses in the library’s 
collection will have been pointed out and 
steps taken to correct them. Finally, the 
seminar will alert instructors concerning 
their responsibility to order materials 
regularly for the library. 

Most important of all, the whole 
community college and its supporters— 
faculty, administrators, librarians, and 
citizens of the community—will have as- 
siduously examined their collective con- 
science concerning the library. This is 
indispensable to any kind of vigorous 
action. 

An important source of strength in 
American institutions of higher education 
has come from their willingness and 
adaptability in experimenting with a di- 
versity of approaches. These institutions, 
unlike the little girl in Wonderland, can- 
not afford to be confused about whether 
it is today or yesterday. The changing 
community college must include a library 
which is at all times alert to the new de- 
mands that it must face. 








Policies and Programs of a Small College Library 


CHRISTOPHER A. LEGGE 


TO BE effective a college library must fur- 
ther the educational aims of the institu- 
tion to which it is attached. At Bradford 
Junior College it is the librarians’ task to 
maintain and encourage the standards of 
excellence demanded of the students by 
the faculty by making an effort to ensure 
that the collection of books and periodi- 
cals, though small, is of the highest stand- 
ard possible. 

Books purchased by the library at Brad- 
ford are selected in two ways: the faculty 
selects books needed by the various teach- 
ing departments and a library selection 
committee chooses all other material. At 
the beginning of each academic year, a 
percentage of the library’s budget is dis- 
tributed by the library committee to 
each of the teaching departments. The 
use of these funds becomes the sole re- 
sponsibility of the department chairmen 
who send requests which the librarian 
orders. Such purchases are the faculty's 
responsibility with the library acting in a 
housekeeping capacity only. All other ma- 
terial, books of general cultural interest, 
reference works, in fact, any material 
which does not fall clearly within the 
province of one of the teaching depart- 
ments, is bought for the library only after 
careful scrutiny of the reviews by a 
selection committee. 





CHRISTOPHER A. LEGGE is Librarian of 
Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachu- 


setts. 


This committee, comprised of one fac- 
ulty member, one faculty wife, and the 
two librarians, meets once a week to de- 
cide which of the many books reviewed in 
the standard book-review magazines 
should be added to the Bradford collec. 
tion. In this manner a variety of tastes is 
reflected, personal whims are less likely to 
dominate the purchasing policy, and the 
considered opinion of four “bookmen” 
stands behind each book ordered. The cri- 
terion used for all purchases made by the 
committee is excellence of material. Com- 
petent mediocrity (many best-sellers fall 
within this category) is eschewed wher- 
possible. Experimental, 
choices are encouraged. The young minds 
of Bradford students want to be stimv- 
lated; they want to have their horizons 
through wise selection, 


ever original 


widened, and 
books can play an important part in this 
process. 

A collection of the most carefully se- 
lected books is, however, mere window 
dressing if not used, and one of the major 
tasks of a librarian is to promote the read- 
ing of good literature and to encourage 
good taste in recreational reading. Ina 
special effort to encourage good recre- 
ational reading five browsing corners have 
been established throughout the campus. 
In the largest area, centrally located ina 
living room of the main dormitory, a small 
collection of paperback volumes is avail- 
able for dormitory reading. Also available 
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‘a this browsing corner is a number of 
periodicals chosen for their excellence in 
various fields. Popular magazines, such 
as Time or Life, are not included because 
the aim is to familiarize the girls with less 
well-known but equally influential peri- 
odicals, such as the Economist or Har- 
yer’s, as well as with such culturally im- 
portant foreign periodicals as the Iilus- 
trated London News, the Listener, and 
Réalités. The other browsing corners are 
located in a campus lounge and in three 
of the smaller dormitories. 

Under the aegis of the English Depart- 
ment and the library a further step has 
been taken to enlarge the students’ intel- 
lectual horizons. The Pelquin Society has 
been formed for those who wish to read, 
discuss, and add worthwhile but inexpen- 
sive books to their personal libraries. The 
society circulates among its members 
paperback books specially ordered by its 
members who receive the books at the end 
of the year as membership dividends. 

Displays, reading lists, and individual 
suggestions by the librarians are the con- 
stant complement to all other devices used 
to promote good reading among the stu- 
dents. The library has over 25,000 vol- 
umes and subscriptions to over 150 peri- 
odicals, and it houses numerous pam- 
phlets, maps, college catalogs, and a few 
records, 

To make this material readily access- 
ible, restrictions on its use exist solely to 
enable all students to have an equal op- 
portunity to use material which is in heavy 
demand and to prevent loss of college 
property. Thus, in the circulation of ma- 
tenal, the Bradford library regulations are 
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unusually liberal; most books (other than 
reference, reserve, and popular new ma- 
terial) may be borrowed for periods 
usually over a month in length. In ad- 
dition, back copies of periodicals and 
pamphlets may be checked out for out-of- 
library reading. Restrictions must exist, 
however, for reserve books—those from 
which an instructor assigns readings for 
class work. In order to give every girl in 
the class access to these books, the li- 
brarians put them on a special shelf and 
permit their use in the library only for a 
limited period of time. Reference works, 
such as encyclopedias, almanacs, and the 
like, by their very nature must remain in 
the library and should ideally be located 
close together with ample table and seat- 
ing space available. 

The Bradford library is playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the scholastic 
as well as recreational life of the students. 
It is open week days from eight o’clock in 
the morning until ten at night and is used 
regularly during this time; at night the 
use is especially heavy. Circulation sta- 
tistics indicate that an increasing number 
of books is being read each year (last 
year’s total was over 11,000) and that re- 
serve books are more heavily used. 

A questionnaire recently given to each 
girl entering the library during the course 
of one week revealed that a large per- 
centage of those answering had done read- 
ing outside their class assignments, and 
many had shown conspicuous discrimina- 
tion in choice of authors. Results such as 
these encourage faculty and librarians 
alike in their endeavor to achieve similar 
results with every girl attending Bradford. 











Writing Plays for College Students to Perform 
for Children 


GENE AND HAL OWEN 


THE HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY team- 
work involved in establishing Theater for 
Children in Santa Monica was described 
in an earlier article in the Junior College 
Journal.* This project, which was hon- 
ored by an Oscar from the California 
State Department of Education, was the 
result of cooperation on the part of the 
college Theater Arts Department, the 
P-T'A parent leaders, and the principals 
of the city’s 12 elementary schools, Since 
there was no other known school system 
offering a similar theater experience for 
children which could be used as a pattern, 
Santa Monica evolved its own working 
formula. Several innovations in produc- 
tion procedure emerged from this experi- 
mentation. 


|. The ticket price for the Theater for Chil- 
dren production is kept at 35 cents, mak- 
ing the theater experience available to the 
entire community and to large families. 


NO 


Parents are encouraged to attend the pro- 
ductions with their children; early shows 
are scheduled Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings at 7:30 p.m. 





MRS. GENE N. OWEN is Head of the 
Theater Arts Department at Santa Monica 
City College, Santa Monica, California. 
HAROLD B. OWEN is Television Education 
Specialist in the Los Angeles school systcm in 
charge of televising college classes at Los 
Angeles City College and Los Angeles Valley 


Junior College. 
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3. The play is continuous in action and not 
interrupted by intermissions. 


4. QOver-all production time runs from about 
one hour and 15 minutes to an hour and 
a half. 


3. Productions are sponsored by the Santa 
Monica Council of Parents and Teachers 
whose members participate actively in 
selling tickets and in ushering. 


6. The college sends a publicity assembly to 
the elementary schools to acquaint chil- 
dren with the coming attraction. 


7. Control and education of the audience is 
provided by the “Mistress of the Revels,” 
who greets the children at the beginning 
of the play, sits with them during the pro- 
duction, and dismisses them in orderly 
fashion at the end of the performance. 


8. An “Autograph Party” follows each per- 
formance, allowing the children to mingle 
with the cast. 


One innovation of the project, writing 
plays for children, was reserved for dis- 
cussion in this article. An attempt will be 
made to explain what the authors found 
to hold the interest of the college actor as 
well as the attention of the children in the 
audience. The authors will share what 
they have discovered in the hope that 
other teachers may wish to write, or moti- 
vate college students to write, for these 
two groups. The need for material is very 


1 Gene N. Owen, “A College Serves Its Com: 
munity by Offering Theater for Childen, 
Junior College Journal, XXVII, pp. 208-215. 
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real if theater experience of this kind is 
to thrive. 

The authors were drawn into playwrit- 
ing because of the lack of material to 
resent to children and the feeling that in 
existing plays the normal attention span 
of the child audience was often ignored, 
the productions were too long, and the 
‘ntermissions were more distracting than 
relaxing, Previous experience in 1948—49 
in producing a television series, ‘The 
Gene Owen Tale Spinner,” a weekly 
dramatization of material geared for 
family watching, had revealed other prob- 
lms relative to entertaining children. 
Having adapted several episodes from 
Alice in Wonderland for the television 
series, the authors learned that American 
children have no knowledge of what a 
‘whiting,’ a ‘griffin,’ or a ‘mock turtle’ is. 
Children indicated also that they would 
rather watch new stories than see the 
same old fairy tales. 

Since their experience in television, the 
authors have written four plays and 
adapted two others for college students to 
perform for children. The first play in 
1953 was borrowed from the television 
series. Entitled Eente, Meenie, Mynie and 
Lots Moe, the play featured a mouse- 
family of three little girls and their 
daddy, a middle-aged juvenile delinquent. 
John Balderston, playwright of Berkeley 
Square, assisted considerably with advice 
and criticism of the manuscript, caution- 
ing, “I don’t know much about this kind 
of writing, but I imagine that you treat 
children with the same respect that you 
treat adults.” The authors have worked on 
this premise ever since. The next three 


plays were aimed at holding the interest of ’ 


the child, his parents accompanying him 
to the theater, and the college actor. In 


1954 The Magic Riddle told the triumph 
of good over evil in an allegorical comedy. 
In 1955 I’d Rather Be a Horse brought to 
the stage for the first time horses and 
donkeys played by single actors and 
dramatized the theme that it is better to 
be who you are than wish to be somebody 
else. In the 1956 production of Clowns 
Around, the vivid characters of a circus 
discovered that everybody needs a family. 
Over the past six years during more 
than 70 performances, the children in the 
audiences have been analyzed critically. 
Their laughs, squeals, cries of warning, 
and moments of quiet, and absorbed at- 
tention have all been catalogued for refer- 
ence. The children’s direct contact with 
the cast during the “Autograph Party” 
following each production has also yielded 
attitude responses and critical apprecia- 
tion which has been helpful in under- 
standing what makes good theater for 
children. From these young audiences the 
authors have learned the following: 


1. Love interest should be kept to a mini- 
mum. Children enjoy looking at beauti- 
ful ladies and handsome men but are 
embarrassed and disinterested if there is 
too much show or talk of romantic love. 

2. Speeches should be short, developing one 
idea at a time. 

3. Excess wordage or repetition of the same 
idea should be avoided. If the exposition 
is stated once, clearly and distinctly, the 
attention of the audience is held and the 
suspense builds. The child listens when 
he is receiving fresh information. 

4. To conform with a child’s attention- 
span, a play should have variety of ac- 
tion, changes of locale, and shifts of 
character and story interest. 

5. Action and not talk should be stressed. 
Broad action, such as sprawls, awkward 
falls, kicks, fights, and stylized pantomime 
are the most fascinating of stage activi- 
ties. 
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6. A playwright does not have to “talk 
down” to children. It is not necessary 
for the villain to come out and say di- 
rectly to the audience, “I’m bad. I do 
mean things. Everybody hates me.” Vil- 
lainy should be shown through action and 
dialogue, as in any drama. 

7. In an educational environment poor 
grammar is out of place. The entire cast 
should use proper English regardless of 
the roles being played. 

8. Children enjoy topical references, as do 
adult audiences. Quick to make current 
associations, they are much “sharper” 
than many adults believe. 

9. Children want the villain to “get it!’— 
physically, of possible. Wanting good to 
prevail and evil to be punished, children 
“love” the good characters and “hate”’ 
the bad ones. 

10. Children identify easily with animal 
characters and fantasy situations, effort- 
lessly accepting the challenge “to be- 
lieve.” 

11. Revealing a retentive memory of an ob- 
served theater experience, children ac- 
curately quote lines, mimic movement 
and speech mannerisms of stage charac- 
ters, and re-enact parts of the play for 
many months following a production. 

12. Modern American children want new 
stories revolving about the situations and 
characters meaningful to them. They ap- 
preciate a departure from the standard 
fairy tale and the British-designed classic. 


Often during the six annual produc- 
tions for children in Santa Monica these 
indications of likes and dislikes have been 
illustrated. Some of the reactions occur 
during the performances and are so open 
and spontaneous that every adult present 
is treated to an insight into the child’s 
mind, Judge Thomas L. Ambrose of the 
Los Angeles Superior Court, who at- 
tended the production of Peter Pan with 
his grandchildren, wrote: 

‘* _. I was intrigued by the considera- 
tion of the youngster in the audience who 
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called out on time to Wendy to ‘ook 
out!” This concern for the welfare of 
the characters in the play is expressed 
aloud many times by children watching 
the action. Peter Pan, about to drink the 
poisoned medicine, was ardently jp. 
structed, ‘Don’t drink it, Peter!’ ” 

Often a stage character is given a quick 
verbal answer f rom the audience toa ques- 
tion he is asking someone in the play. 
When Daddy Moe missed an all-day 
sucker which had been stolen and asked, 
“Who took it?” a child promptly an- 
swered, “The bees!” To Peter’s, “Tinker 
Bell, where are you?” a child called, “Be. 
hind the picture, Peter!” And when he 
asked, “Do you know where they put my 
shadow?” a child quickly replied, “They 
put it in the drawer!” So direct is this con- 
tact between actors and children in the 
audience that many times children re- 
spond verbally to a character on the stage 
as though participating in conversation 
with him. Peter told Wendy, “Pretty soon 
children don’t believe in fairies,” and got 
a prompt assurance from a little voice, 
“But I do, Peter!” When a Lost Boy ex- 
claimed of Wendy as she flew across the 
sky, ““That’s no bird!” a child joined in 
with, “Sure it’s a bird!” Long before the 
moment in the play where the audience is 
supposed to save Tinker Bell’s life by clap- 
ping to show that they believe in fairies, 
the children called out, “Yes!” the in- 
stant Peter came forward and asked, “Do 
you believe in fairies?” Before he could 
instruct them to show their belief by clap- 
ping, they had already responded vocally. 

Children often make comparisons or 
observations aloud, to the pleasure of the 
adults who watch the production with 
them and the cast performing for them. 
The Strong Man in Clowns Around barely 
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¢arted with his impressive weight-lifting 
act when a child’s inquiry filled oe 
heater, “Mamma, is that Superman? 
At another performance of the same act a 
child announced with loud assurance, 
“My daddy can do that!” When the Ring- 
master villain deprived the hobo of food 
by firmly declaring, “Dinner is over. There 
will be no more food served tonight!” a 
child said clearly, “I wouldn’t want him 
for a daddy!” Characters in the play are 
often instructed or criticized openly. The 
lovable lion in Clowns Around had diffi- 
culty in jumping up on his performing 
box. and children called out encourage- 
ment to him with, “Go on, Corny. You 
can make it!” and “Don’t be afraid, 
Corny. It isn’t very high.” The slow, plod- 
ding donkey of I’d Rather Be a Horse 
was coaxed to run faster in order to win 
the race. One little girl was so eager to as- 
ist him that she crawled half way up on 
the forestage to push him on to victory. 
During the race a little boy leaned over to 
the organist and asked, “Is it all right to 
root?” The vain fillies who jumped off the 
forestage and quit the race because of the 
rain were greeted by a child’s disgusted, 
“Chicken!” 

During the “Autograph Party” which 
follows each production, the children con- 
tinue to express their identity with the 
characters and their reaction to elements 
in the play. To the college students this 
is one of the most fascinating experiences 
they have in performing for children. The 
actors keep a record of what the children 
say to them, and the following comments 
reveal how completely the children 
believe” and enter into fantasy. A prince 
and princess who were married in Milne’s 
The Ugly Duckling were asked if they 
were going to live in an apartment in 


Santa Monica and send their children to 
the Santa Monica schools. The tails of the 
horses in I’d Rather Be a Horse came in 
for much comment from the youngsters. 
The great stallion, King, was asked by a 
little girl if he really grew his handsome 
silver tail. He said he grew it just for the 
play. A little boy, overhearing the con- 
versation said, “I don’t believe it,” where- 
upon the girl turned to him indignantly. 
“If King says he grew a tail, he grew a 
tail!” she said and walked away. After 
collecting the autograph of one of the 
fillies, a sixth-grader shyly handed her two 
lumps of sugar! Nana, the dog in Peter 
Pan, received a gift of a rubber bone care- 
fully tied with blue ribbon. The animals. 
particularly, are surrounded by admirers 
after the show. Children asked the dog to 
teach them to bark, the lion to teach them 
to growl, and the horses and donkeys to 
teach them to whinny and hee-haw. The 
feminine donkey, Doll Key, had two 
young admirers who waited until after all 
the other children had gone, then said, 
“Will you please teach us to waik and 
talk like a donkey?” She did! A little boy 
who had been told by his parents that 
Doll Key wasn’t a real donkey came up to 
her and said, “Well even if you’re not a 
real donkey, I’m still going to be one 
when I grow up.” Another little boy told 
her that the thing he liked best in the 
whole play was when Don Key talked 
back to the fillies. Doll Key replied, “I 
bet you have sisters!” Amazed, he an- 
swered, “You guessed it!” 

Parents report a carry-over of experi- 
ences from the play in the lives of their 
children. One mother said a year after 
Eenie, Meente, Mynie and Lots Moe that 
her children were still buzzing through the 
house like bumble bees. Neighborhood 
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play is enriched with the characters from 
the productions, according to parents. All 
summer after seeing Peter Pan children 
were playing at being “Hook.” One child 
improvised his hook by a wire clothes 
hanger; another, by a small garden fork; 
and for other children, the handle of a tea 
cup became the ominous claw. One par- 
ent reported that her five-year-old 
daughter asked for a birthday gift of 
‘‘fairy-dust” so she could fly. As a practi- 
cal afterthought the child added, “You 
might as well get the wires too, just in 
case the fairy-dust won’t work.” 

College actors have the experience of 
being recognized by children for many 
months as the characters they played on 
the stage. The “lon” attracted a large 
crowd of children at the beach who re- 
membered him from the show almost a 
year after it was over. The young man who 
played ‘“‘Peter Pan” was recognized in a 
supermarket while he was shopping. A 
tiny voice rang out across the market, 
‘Mother, there’s Peter Pan!” All the chil- 
dren in the market came running. They 
asked for autographs even if they hadn’t 
seen the show. The college student signed 
‘Peter Pan” on the labels of all the cans 
their mothers were going to buy. 

From the children’s reaction it is also 
clear that although they enjoy broad 
comedy and flamboyant action, they also 
enjoy pathos and changes to serious 
moods. When asked about her favorite 
part of I’d Rather Be a Horse, one 
small girl said, “I liked the farm scene 
best of all, *cause it seemed so happy and 
it had animals in it!” Children love to 
sympathize with the “good” characters. 
The hero or other kind characters can 
have foibles and still captivate the child. 
Asked if they got disgusted or discouraged 


with Don Key because he didn’t think wel] 
of himself, the children at a critical ses. 
sion following the preview of I’d Rathey 


‘Be a Horse gave a unanimous “No!” 


One child said “I think he’s just all right 
as he is.” 

It is important to children that the 
villain be brought to justice, physically if 
possible. If he fails, or loses a fight, or has 
some ignominy heaped upon him, the 
children cheer. They seem to approve 
thoroughly of the villain’s receiving 
physical punishment. In fact, it is often 
their suggestion that more physical disci- 
pline be given. Aften Gentleman Jim had 
mistreated every horse and donkey in I'd 
Rather Be a Horse, the children wanted 
him to be kicked by each one of them. 
They cheered for almost a minute when 
the cat who had bullied all the mice in 
Eente, Meente, Mynte and Lots Moe had 
his tail caught in an oversized mousetrap 
and was then punished further by being 
stung by the bees. In Clowns Around they 
were delighted when the Ringmaster vil- 
lain was knocked down and pounced upon 
by the lovable lion. 

The children’s indignation at the vil- 
lain is clearly expressed at the “Auto- 
graph Party,’ even after the play is over. 
Many children won’t go near the villain 
even to get his signature, but others go to 
reprimand him. A six-year-old said to 
Gentleman Jim, “I ought to kick you, 
too.” A child asked the lion-tamer why 
she didn’t let the lion eat the Ringmaster 
while he was bouncing on him. Hook re- 
ceived such direct comment as, “I hate 
you,” and “I’m glad Peter Pan kicked 
you.” One little girl was particularly clear 
in her attitude. She walked up to Hook, 
pierced him with a reproving look, then 
hit him with her program. Another little 
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girl summed up the essence of the child’s 
concept of morality by saying, “Peter Pan 
should have won the fight because he was 
sood and Hook was bad.” 

The child seems to enjoy current ref- 
erences to popular television shows, or to 
places and things with which he is famil- 
‘ar, Gaylord-Percy, the pampered cat of 
Fenie, Meente, Mynie, and Lots Moe, 
received the cat-of-the-year award in 
Santa Monica,” much to the delight of 
the children. They laughed apprecia- 
tively at Don Key Hote’s singing, “You 
should have seen me grin when they 
traded me in for a ’56 Cadillac!” They 
were captivated when King, the great 
stallion. said, “I run at Santa Anita, but 
I train at Muscle Beach.” The children’s 
eagerness to make associations with things 
familiar to them is seen in many of their 
comments. Coming out of the theater chil- 
dren were heard to say, “This is the first 
and “I like 


this better than anything I’ve seen because 


live television I’ve been to,” 


we don’t have colored television at home.” 

At the “Autograph Party” the children 
continued to relate the experience to what 
they already knew. To the Indians of 
Peter Pan, a child said, “I’m a Brownie, 
and we studied about Indians. What tribe 
are you?” An Indian who had lost her 
feather at one performance appeared at 
the “Autograph Party” without it and 
overheard a little boy comment that it was 
missing. His sister pulled him aside and 
informed him in a whisper, ‘Feathers 
show a sign of a good deed. That Indian 
didn’t do her good deed for today.” Other 
children wanted to know what kind of 
ea powder Nana used and whether or 
not she ate Red Heart dog food. Examin- 
ing Peter Pan’s costume and seeing the 
hook where the harness connected to the 


wire, one child cried out, “I know how 
Peter flies now! Look where the exhaust 
comes out in back!” 

Although aware that subtleties and 
nuances are lost on some children, the 
authors yield to the temptation of naming 
characters such as the feminine horses in 
I'd Rather Be a Horse, Filly Mignon, 
Filly O’Sole, and Filly Del Fia. They 
called the Texas burro in the same play 
Don Key Hote, knowing that most chil- 
dren do not fully understand the refer- 
ence. The cat bully of Eenie, Meenie, 
Mynie, and ‘Lots Moe was named Ali 
iKhat. The children seemed to enjoy 
merely the sound of the names, but the 
adults in the audience and the college 
cast are intrigued with them. 

The fact that the authors are writing 
to hold the attention of a family audience 
prompts them to include some lyrics and 
humor that might be a bit adult for 
young children but which can be clearly 
interpreted by them from the action which 
accompanies them. In an original song, 
Hook tossed his private crew across the 
stage into a sprawling heap as he ex- 
plained, “I’ve been hypnotized, and anal- 
yzed, metabolized, revitalized, but most of 
all I’ve been criticized, and nothing makes 
me angrier than that!” If the children 
didn’t understand all the words, they un- 
derstood the action, and the adults in the 
theater followed and appreciated the 
ideas. 

A new play in the making, A Drone on 
the Throne, will feature the insect world 
of bees and grasshoppers. Everything in 
it is challenged on the grounds of is it 
good enough for children? Will it bring 
their parents into the theater with them? 
Will it stimulate and absorb the creative 
talents of the college theater arts student? 
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The authors are aware that glibness of 
humor and a facile pen are not enough. 
There should be a healthy theme or moral 
that the children can grasp. After I’d 
Rather Be a Horse, the authors discovered 
that this may be important to the college 
cast as well. A very short young man told 
them that he had been enormously helped 
by being in the play and hearing the lyrics, 
“It doesn’t make much difference the 
package that you’re in. To be a plain 
somebody is certainly no sin.” 

The authors feel that the audience 
should leave the theater enriched for 
having attended. If the children are ab- 
sorbed by the play, the adults accompany- 
ing them and the college actors perform- 
ing for them will find the event richly 
rewarding. Appreciative send 
notes such as this: “Thank you so very 
much for making it possible for our 
‘Bubbling Bluebirds’ to attend last eve- 
ning’s show. I feel you are rendering a 
great service to youth of this community 
in giving them such a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to learn to appreciate the great art 
of the theater.” From the Head of Work 
with Children in the Santa Monica Public 
Library came this comment: “... It was 
my privilege to see the play with my four- 


parents 





and nine-year-old nephews, and it is easily 
one of the most exciting experiences in 
their lives. The children in Santa Monica 
are indeed fortunate to have this rich type 
of entertainment so_ beautifully pre- 
sented.” 

The college actors, on the other hand, 
are entranced by the children and the op. 
portunity of playing for them. One cast 
member said, ‘“To see that to the children 
the character you are portraying really 
did live and will continue to live for a 
good while to come is one of the most 
gratifying and thrilling experiences an 
actor can have.” Another player gave this 
advice to other college actors: “Play to 
those little ones with all your heart and 
you will receive in return a fullness and 
satisfaction which can overwhelm you.” 
Everyone seems to benefit from this type 
of theater. 

Writing for children is a creative labor 
of love. The effort that has to be made is 
considerable, but the rewards are incalcu- 
lable. When a wide-eyed child with won- 
der in his whole being asks, “How did you 
teach the mice to talk?” the authors go 
home, look at each other, sigh, and start 
another play for next year. 
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Building a Junior 


College Faculty 


SEARLE F. CHARLES AND KENNETH H. SUMMERER 


4 COMPETENT instructional staff is essen- 
tial if a college is to be successful. Ade- 
quate buildings, supplies, and facilities 
are necessary to effective instruction, but 
outstanding teaching is possible with- 
out these three fundamental ingredients. 
Educators generally believe, therefore, 
that the faculty is of paramount impor- 
tance in building the college educational 
program. 

The college administrator who has the 
responsibility for securing a_ faculty, 
whether it be for a teachers’ college, a state 
university, or a community college, looks 
for sound individuals with outstanding 
ability who are alert professionally. There 
are within this general guide, depending 
upon the college and the community, dif- 
ferences in traits, abilities, and training 
that each employing administrator em- 
phasizes. Thus, it becomes advisable to 
identify the type of faculty member best 
suited for a certain location. 

In securing an instructor for a com- 
munity college located in an industrial 
area one might first ask: Is the individual 
sincerely interested in teaching? The con- 
cept of the master teacher is a valid meas- 
ure to use in evaluating the answer. His 
credentials and recommendations must 
give clear evidence that the candidate 








SEARLE F. CHARLES is Assistant Dean, Flint 
Community Junior College, Flint, Michigan. 

KENNETH H. SUMMERER is Administrative 
Assistant, Flint Junior College. 
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possesses the ability to be effective in the 
classroom and in working with students 
as individuals. He must accept the student 
where he is and develop him to as near 
the level of his potential as possible. If, in 
a reasonable amount of time this cannot 
be accomplished, the instructor must 
possess sufficient interest to cooperate with 
the student’s advisor and the guidance 
staff in channeling him to a more appro- 
priate curriculum or even help in carry- 
ing out the steps necessary for his with- 
drawal. 

While it is true the community college 
needs instructors who are good lecturers, 
leaders in discussion, and experts at la- 
boratory techniques, the instructors must 
avoid the attitude, “get the material from 
my lecture or drop out.” The faculty 
member who believes his responsibilities 
to the students cease when the 50-minute 
period ends is an inadequate instructor 
for the community junior college. 

A second consideration in selecting a 
faculty member is the amount of prepa- 
ration he has had in his field. Adequate 
preparation may correspond to a master’s 
degree or more; yet preparation in its true 
sense means more than a certain number 
of degrees. A college should seek instruc- 
tors who not only meet the technical re- 
quirements but who also make an effort to 
move forward in their fields and adjacent 
areas of study. They should be willing to 
read journals and books in their subject 
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areas, acquaint themselves with the over- 
all developments in higher education and 
educational trends generally, and show 
an interest in research. Producing articles, 
doing research projects, and traveling in 
the interest of professional growth are im- 
portant characteristics of a vigorous 
faculty. 

Student activities are important on all 
college campuses—even at a community 
college where the activities may follow a 
different pattern since there are no dormi- 
tories. This suggests the third requisite for 
faculty members—a_ positive attitude 
toward student activities. The philosophy 
at Flint Junior College is that student 
activities are as vital to some students as 
is the academic experience; 1.e., while aca- 
demic standards must never be lowered be- 
cause of the student activity program, 
well-planned activities are necessary. In- 
structors are sought who have participated 
in student activities in their own under- 
graduate years and who have pursued a 
healthy interest in them as graduate stu- 
dents or instructors. 

A fourth important factor to consider 
in selecting faculty members 1s the amount 
of professional educational training they 
have had or their attitude toward it if 
they have had none. The state of Michi- 
gan requires that a certain number of pro- 
fessional education courses be completed 
before a faculty member can be issued a 
permanent community college certificate, 
but there is considerable opposition to this 
requirement. However, if an individual is 
genuinely interested in teaching and re- 
fuses an opportunity to secure a better 
teaching position solely because he may 
have to take six, nine, or twelve hours of 
professional education courses he may not 


have a real interest in teaching in a com. 
munity college. 

Fifth, the traits of the teacher as an jp. 
dividual—his character, personality, and 
stability—are important to consider, Ee. 
centricities that may be tolerated at a 
large university are not permissible at a 
community college where students and the 
community in general are more Closely 
allied with the college and expect faculty 
members to follow what might be called 
a normal pattern of behavior. Brilliancy 
is of lasting value only to the extent that 
it is embedded in sound character and 
good personality. 

A sixth guide in choosing the faculty for 
a community college such as Flint is to 
find persons who do not find it necessary 
to live in a “faculty row.” Instructors 
coming into the Flint community must 
realize that a majority of the faculty can- 
not be concentrated in homes close to the 
campus because of a realty problem in 
the surrounding area. The faculty is dis- 
tributed throughout the middle class resi- 
dential areas of Flint where a neighbor 
is apt to be a high school teacher, an 
executive at one of the General Motors 
factories, a lawyer, or an owner or mana- 
ger of a small business. The family of a 
faculty member can anticipate becoming 
engaged in several college activities (but 
should also plan on becoming involved in 
a variety of community activities). 

Other factors to consider in securing a 
faculty are balance in age, training, and 
experience. At Flint an attempt is made 
to balance youth with age, experience 
with inexperience, and in-state training 
with out-of-state training. More atten- 
tion has been given to this phase than to 
any other. Necessity has in part caused 
this special attention. Many of the in- 
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gUILDING A JUNIOR COLLEGE FACULTY 


sructors take graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, or Michigan State University. 
Therefore, to keep the training and ex- 
perience of the staff balanced, it is neces- 
sary for a large proportion of the faculty 
to have training through the master’s de- 
sree from colleges outside the state of 
Michigan. In the academic year 1955- 
56, the faculty numbered 67; for 1957-58 
the number was 144. During this two-year 
period 77 new positions were created. Ob- 
viously, if serious consideration had not 
been given to training, experience, and 
age, an unbalanced staff would have been 
created in any of these three categories or, 
indeed, in all three. 

In the fall of 1955, the faculty pre- 
sented the following composite picture: 
19 faculty members had had 0-5 years’ 
experience; 22, 6-15 years’ experience; 
13, 16-25 years’ experience; 13, 26 years’ 
experience or over. The average age was 
).6. The 67 bachelor’s degrees were dis- 
tributed as follows: University of Michi- 
gan 10, Michigan State University one, 
other Michigan colleges 20, and out-of- 
state colleges 36. Of the master’s degrees 
held, 29 were from the University of 
Michigan, one from Michigan State Uni- 
versity, two from colleges outside Michi- 
gan. Although too many of both the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees have been 
from Michigan colleges, 10 doctoral de- 
grees were well distributed, with eight 
from out-of-state universities. 

Through careful planning, screening, 
and recruitment, aided by an excellent 
salary scale and a new campus, the com- 
posite picture developed by the fall of 
1957 was as follows: 54 of the faculty had 
0-3 years’ experience; 57, 6-15 years’ ex- 
perience; 14, 16-25 years’ experience; 19, 
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26 years’ experience or more. The average 
age was 38.2, with over 50 per cent of the 
faculty in the 30—45 year age bracket. The 
bachelor’s degrees were represented by 75 
colleges. Key states and universities were 
as follows: University of Michigan 11, 
Michigan State University 8, all other 
Michigan colleges 23, colleges in Indiana 
17, colleges in Wisconsin 5, colleges in 
Illinois 15, and colleges in New York 10. 

The 137 master’s degrees were dis- 
tributed among 46 different colleges; key 
universities include the University of W1s- 
consin 14, Indiana University 13, the 
University of Michigan 35, Columbia 
University 11, and the University of Illi- 
nois 6. The remaining master’s degrees 
were spread among 43 different universi- 
ties. The 23 faculty members holding 
doctorates secured them at 13 institutions. 

It is the conviction at Flint Junior Col- 
lege that a college faculty should not be 
provincial in thought or experience. Part 
of the experience students should receive 
in attending college is contact with in- 
structors who possess different philoso- 
phies, characteristics, and backgrounds. 

In securing outstanding faculty mem- 
bers for a community junior college, the 
administrator is making perhaps his most 
important contribution to the students 
and to the community. A faculty that 
is mentally alive and emotionally stable 
educates the student, challenges each 
other’s ideas and the ideas of its adminis- 
tration, and frees itself and its administra- 
tion from an excessive amount of prob- 
lems. The success or failure of the com- 
munity junior college depends largely on 
whether or not it has a faculty that can 
deal successfully with the major problems 
of maintaining college programs which 
meet the requirements of society. 











From the Executive Director’s Desk 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


AT ITS 39th Annual Convention this 
month, the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges is directing its attention to the 
theme, That All May Learn. It should be 
clear that certain qualifying conditions 
are understood, e.g., that all may learn 
who have the capacity and desire to do 
so. Apparently one of the current issues 
in this country as we look toward future 
obligations of higher education is whether 
we actually do believe that all who can 
qualify should have such opportunities ex- 
tended to them. It is one thing to have a 
philosophical position on the subject; it 
may be quite another matter to support 
the decisions which would make possible 
a program so comprehensive. This ques- 
tion is not one which is limited to the edu- 
cational institution; rather it can be an- 
swered only in relation to the value struc- 
ture of the nation. The people of America 
have some rather fundamental decisions 
to make in this field of values as popula- 
tion increases, as other nations struggle 
for a place in the economic sun, and as 
the tax load becomes greater to provide 
us with services that we consider essential. 
It may be helpful in examining our atti- 
tude toward extending educational serv- 
ices to take a look at higher education in 
the light of certain beliefs which, in the 
opinion of the writer, have evolved in our 
democratic tradition and which are basic 
to the development of the junior college, 
particularly the community junior college. 
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THE VALUE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


We belteve in a system of higher educa- 
tron that will recognize individual dif- 
ferences and the social worth of a wide 
range of interests, capacities, aptitudes 
and types of intelligence. As one writer 
has stated recently, in a democracy there 
is need for schools with all sorts of courses 
designed for all sorts of abilities to serve 
students who represent all social levels, all 
income levels, a great variety of races and 
creeds, and nearly all ranges of ability and 
interest. The doors of our institutions of 
learning need to be so wide that no learner 
will be denied. There is not only the kind 
of intelligence which characterizes the 
mathematician and the scientist. There is 
the intelligence of the artist whose insights 
cannot be classified or described by quan- 
titative means. There is the intelligence of 
manipulative skill, the dexterity of supple 
and nimble fingers guided by a mind that 
seems tuned to the rhythm of sound and 
beat of the machine. There is the social 
intelligence of the teacher with keen sensi- 
tivity to the frustrations and the triumphs 
of her students. There is the administra- 
tive intelligence of the man who can bring 
understanding and agreement out of the 
differences of strong minds divided in 
opinion. And there is the intelligence of 
tenderness and compassion of the nurse 
who ministers to humankind in valleys of 
pain and discouragement. 
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ROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 


Just as no two leaves of a tree are alike 
or two blades of grass or two grains of 
sand, so a great and marvelous truth 
about mankind is the miracle of indi- 
vidual differences. And in this fact there 
‘snot weakness or disorder. Rather there 
isa remarkable fabric woven of patterns 
and colors incomparably more beautiful 
and rich because of this variety. If there 
are problems which arise because of these 
differences, it is not because there is not 
something basically good and of value in 
them but because we have not learned to 
appreciate man’s many gifts. 

The remarkable development of junior 
colleges during the last few decades is in 
part due to the need for broader programs 
of higher education to meet this wide 
range of abilities, interests, and aptitudes 
of students and the spectrum of com- 
munity needs. Almost one million people 
in the United States are now enrolled in 
667 junior colleges and in programs de- 
signed to meet a variety of goals. Recently 
the President’s Committee on Science 
and Engineers urged that “better provi- 
sons should be made for meeting the 
needs of differing capabilities and in- 
terests” for the optimum training of our 
youth. According to the Committee: 

In addition to expanding facilities in our col- 
leges and universities, there is, however, also 
a great need for reorienting our system of 
higher education to give more weight and 
emphasis to two-year courses leading to a 
diploma or other suitable award. The rapid 
post-war growth of the junior or community 


college is a development whose further spread 
the Committee is anxious to encourage. 


A democracy with political and eco- 
nomic freedom cannot live unless there is 
recognition of the social worth of a wide 
range of capacities, and interests, and 
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types of intelligence. And such a society 
must broaden its educational opportuni- 
ties to be as wide as the span of man’s 
creative and constructive interests. 


THE AIM OF OPTIMUM DEVELOPMENT 


We believe in a system of higher educa- 
tion that will give to every individual op- 
portunity “to continue appropriate edu- 
cation up to his or her personal point of 
optimum development.” (From second in- 
terim report of President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School.) The 
first belief expresses a horizontal dimen- 
sion—broadening the opportunities for 
education. This one deals with the verti- 
cal, and means a number of things beyond 
variety of programs. It means finding a 
way to put the college opportunity within 
reach of the aspiring student as far up the 
educational ladder as he can go effec- 
tively. 

There is plenty of evidence that lack of 
money is a most important reason why 
many able young people do not go to col- 
lege. Rapid and sizable increases in tuition 
fees and board and room charges during 
the last few years are adding to the prob- 
lem. 

Accessibility is another significant factor 
in determining whether or not an indi- 
vidual will have opportunity for higher 
education. Location of a college within 
commuting distance, say 30 miles, influ- 
ences college attendance in a substantial 
way. So the community junior college, 
located within driving distance of the stu- 
dent’s home and relatively inexpensive, 
has made college possible for thousands 
who would otherwise be denied that privi- 
lege and who would consequently deny 
their society the benefit of their more com- 
petent service. 
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President John Hannah of Michigan 
State University, eminent educator and 
Chairman of the President’s Civil Rights 
Commission, declared during his speech to 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges in Grand Rapids, Michigan: 


I have first-hand knowledge of the value of 
junior colleges. I am a product of the Grand 
Rapids Junior College and have said on many 
occasions if it had not been for the oppor- 
tunity it afforded me, it is doubtful that I 
would have been able to continue my educa- 
tion beyond high school. 


There is another way to make educa- 
tion accessible. There are colleges that 
have adopted a high hurdle rather than 
an open-door policy for admission. Enroll- 
ment is restricted to those high school 
sraduates whose grades have been de- 
cidedly above average. But what about the 
person who does average work in high 
school but develops into an excellent col- 
lege student? Would he not be kept out 
of such a school? Our entrance exami- 
nations are not without their weaknesses 
in identifying the students who will make 
good. Not all young men and young wom- 
en “grow up” at the same time. What 
about the person of somewhat lower aca- 
demic ability who is driven by a sense of 
social purpose and is highly committed to 
succeeding in his college work. These are 
problems that are not easily solved. In this 
same connection the President’s Commit- 
tee on Scientists and Engineers warns that 
arbitrary restriction of college entrants by 
tightening college entrance requirements 
to slow the flow into freshman classes will 
be directly contrary to our national inter- 
ests for some years to come. According to 
the Committee: 


Denying admission to all who did not meet 
fairly high academic standards would in the 


future deprive the country of the not incop. 
siderable number of scientists and engineers 
who, in their early years, show little promise 
but whose later development or innate drives 
ultimately lead them to outstanding per- 
formance. 


How shall we determine our line of 
work, find our place in life, establish our 
educational and vocational objectives? In 
a democracy young people are not sorted 
and assigned to places of work by govern- 
ment order or edict. Such choices are 
made through counseling; they find their 
places through enlightenment and persua- 
sion. 

All of this means that we need a kind 
of college with wide open doors of oppor- 
tunity to the student who wishes to try. 
There must be available a wide range of 
programs to meet various needs. Effective 
counseling must be provided so that these 
schools will become great distributing 
agencies; some students wil! go on to the 
universities, some to occupational fields, 
and in many cases this kind of college will 
salvage talent which our society critically 
needs. In California those students who 
do not qualify for admission to the uni- 
versity directly from high school (upper 
15 per cent) have the opportunity to bid 
for university admission again upon suc- 
cessful completion of the junior college 
program, and they have generally made 
good. 

CONTROL OF EDUCATION 
BY PEOPLE SERVED 


We believe that the control of educa- 
tion needs to be close to the people i 


serves. In a most unique way we have a 


variety of educational institutions con- 
trolled in a variety of ways—church col- 
leges, state universities, privately endowed 
institutions, hundreds with boards of con- 
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fROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 


trol drawn from the people served by the 
colleges. We do not have a ministry of 
education handing down a curriculum 
from a central office for all the colleges of 
the country. 

Fach institution must decide what 
sroup or groups it ought to serve. It needs 
professional leadership to perceive clearly 
what the college constituencies expect of 
t. It is under obligation to exercise crea- 
tive initiative in developing appropriate 
programs and services toward its objec- 
‘ives and, in the words of Dr. John Gard- 
ner, it can “‘strive stubbornly for the best.” 
Church-related colleges and independent 
colleges will survive and grow strong as 
they serve their patrons and offer services 
nique to their purposes. There is grow- 
ing need now, too, for community oriented 
and community controlled colleges to ex- 
tend local educational services beyond the 
secondary school level. It is not only pos- 
ible for educational programs indigenous 
to an area to be established under our 
laws, it is essential in the opinion of 
thoughtful people who are concerned 
about the relationship of a vital com- 
munity life to an effective democracy. 

Some current writers are deeply con- 
cerned that in America the schools at all 
ievels are being removed apparently far- 
ther and farther from the communities 
that supply the students and to which the 
main educational benefits should return. 
Baker Brownell describes the community 
as “both ends and means in education. It 
s, or should be, the primary context of 
human growth and education.” 

That community, “the primary context 
of human growth and education,” which 


does not possess educational facilities be- ' 


yond the secondary school level and ori- 
ented to the distinctive needs of the com- 
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munity will soon find its vigor diminishing 
and its most promising people drifting 
away. This is a different kind of institu- 
tion than the college which serves a 
church, or a region, or a nation. A junior 
college may avow its role to be that of a 
community college. This means that its 
board and administration and faculty will 
look to the educational needs of the area 
and develop its program to meet those 
needs. 

The same can be said of the approach 
of the privately supported colleges as they 
look to their clientele. If the area is dis- 
tinctive in those needs then the junior col- 
lege will be distinctive in its program. No 
pattern of study traditional to other re- 
gions or groups can be easily adapted to 
this kind of institution. By studying the 
community, through the counsel of com- 
mittees of citizens, by following up the 
success of graduates, and by imaginative 
and courageous planning of the college 
program, the needs of the people there are 
met. For the independent and church- 
related colleges we need think only in 
terms of an expanded community, a com- 
munity-of-interest. This kind of institu- 
tion can and shall become a creative cen- 
ter of education that can continue to serve 
people throughout their lives. Close to the 
people it serves, the community college 
draws vitality from its place in and of the 
community, and it should be a cohesive 
force to knit together dynamic diversities 
into a productive unity, inspiring all those 
it reaches to become all they have the ca- 


pacity to be for the sake of their own ful- 
fillment and the good of their fellows and 
sends forth its youth with the heart and 
the skills for service. 

In planning American education for 
the decades before us we must not let fade 





the democratic dream of the incompara- 
ble value of the person, his right (and 
yes, obligation) to develop his capacities 
to the fullest possible extent consistent 
with the rights of others and his obliga- 
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tions to maintain or create the kind of 
community life that nurtures the Creator’, 
endowment of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 





Is the Objective-Type Test Objectionable? 


Cornelius B. Weber, College of Marin, Kentfield, California 


One of the major problems confronting 
the busy junior college instructor is that of 
constructing tests which can be easily 
graded but which, nevertheless, check stu- 
dent skills other than those required in the 
rote memorization of a large number of 
facts. Of course, the chief time-saving 
teacher-made testing instrument is the ob- 
jective-type examination. Though the 
efficiency of this type of test has always 
been granted, it has frequently been con- 
demned for its tendency to encourage 
mere verbalism on the part of the student. 

However, by using a little ingenuity the 
junior college instructor can construct 
objective-type items that check the stu- 
dent’s understanding of the relationships 
between data and of the implications of 
data as well as his recall of isolated data. 
In view of the fact that the junior college 
is fast becoming the upper end of the 
ladder of public education in this country, 
it is becoming increasingly incumbent 


upon the junior college instructor to culti- 
vate understanding of and a thoughtful 


attitude toward data in as many students 
as possible. 

The kind of objective-type item de. 
scribed here cannot, of course, completely 
replace the essay-type test, but it can per- 
mit the instructor to check accurately and 
quickly whether or not his students are 
acquiring perceptivity and understanding. 
Used in combination with essay topics, it 
can decrease the number of topics the 
instructor must use to evaluate student 
learning. 

The following are two samples of the 
aforementioned type of objective items the 
writer has used in tests in a sophomore 


‘course in the History of Western Philoso- 


phy, a course designed primarily for stu- 
dents planning to transfer to the state uni- 
versity : 
True-False—Anaxagoras criticized En- 
pedocles in the way Anaximander 
criticized Thales. 
Multiple choice—According to Locke, 
an example of complex idea would be 
(a) the color red, (b) the squareness 
of a block, (c) an apple, (d) solidity. 
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EDMUND J. G 


Joplin Junior College (Missouri) has 
been selected as one of 12 junior colleges 
in the nation making up a sample for a 
feld study of community service under 
the direction of Dr. James W. Reynolds, 
professor and consultant in junior college 
education at the University of Texas. The 
study is supported by the United States 
Office of Education. Among items under 
crutiny are: the nature of community 
service programs; the comprehensiveness 
of the program in relation to community 
needs; factors in the community and the 
college which hinder such programs; and 
administrative machinery associated with 
the program. Persons conducting the re- 
search are studying records of the college 
and interviewing members of the staff as 
well as other residents of Joplin. Results of 
this study will be useful to junior college 
administrators in the establishment and 
administration of community services. 
Completion of the project is scheduled for 
early spring. 

* * + 

Union Junior College, Cranford, New 
Jersey, is offering courses in Russian for 
‘wo Union County pharmaceutical firms. 
Teaching is done at the company plants 
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with cooperation of corporation person- 
nel. Thirty-three executives and research 
men of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
signed up for the ten-week course as well 
as 25 employees of CIBA Pharmaceutical 


Products, Inc. 
% * * 


Dr. A. M. Philips, Registrar at Grays 
Harbor College, Aberdeen, Washington, 
has completed a study of the relationships 
between enrollments and fees in public 
school adult education classes in the state 
of Washington. According to the North- 
west Junior College Newsletter, a definite 
decline in adult interest in such courses 
was noted after a fee of $7.50 was reached. 
This was true in all of the classes studied 
with the exception of driver education 
where a $20.00 upper limit was noted as 
the point class-materialization decline 
began. According to Dr. Philips, results 
seem to mean that continued public sup- 
port on both state and local levels is de- 
sirable if adult education services are to 
be maintained or extended in the public 


institutions. 
¥ * x 


Colorado Woman’s College (Denver) 
is operating this year with an academic 
program of five major divisions for the 
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first time. President Eugene Dawson de- 
scribes the means to 


strengthen general education and the in- 


program aS a 


terdisciplinary approach to higher educa- 

tion. Divisions are: Social Sciences, Hu- 

manities, Fine Arts, Applied Arts and 

Sciences, and Natural Science. 
%* * * 


There are ten areas in which Florida 
community junior colleges are operating 
or have been authorized, and all future 
public junior colleges will be a part of a 
statewide TV will 
eventually interconnect, not only for the 


network. Facilities 


junior colleges but existing state univer- 
sities and any future state universities, five 
VHF educational TV stations and four 
UHF educational TV channels (if and 
when activated by the communities for 
which they have been reserved by the 
Federal Communications Commission). 
* * 

Amarillo College Faculty 
ranked. Under the new ranking system 
put inte effect for the first time this year, 
17 of the 45 Amarillo College faculty 
members are professors, 12 are associate 


Junior 


professors, and 16 are instructors. Dr. 
Joseph M. Ray, president, and the Ama- 
College have 


assigned ranks and set up a standing com- 


rillo Board of Regents 
mittee of the faculty to make recommen- 
dations concerning the placement of each 
teacher. The committee’s assignment is 
to consider teaching service at Amarillo 
and at other colleges and schools, earned 
study beyond the 


master’s degree, governmental and indus- 


degrees, approved 
trial experience related to education and 
approved travel, Teachers now ranking as 
professors at Amarillo College have a 
minimum education of a master’s degree 
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plus 30 semester hours of advanced Study; 
six hold the doctor’s degree. 
* * & 

Green Mountain College, Poultney, 
Vermont, has announced a college subyi- 
dized health insurance policy for each of 
the 82 full-time faculty, staff, and main. 
tenance force members. President Ray. 
mond A. Withey, Jr., and Business 
Manager Frank Stanbrough stated that 
the policy, which includes medical, hos. 
pital, surgical, and catastrophe insurance. 
would be awarded to each man and his 
entire family and to each woman and her 
children. Stanbrough pointed out that a 
sharing of expense in group health in- 
surance is common among colleges but 
that Green Mountain is one of the very 
few to assume full expense. The policies 
went into effect January 1, 1959. 


* * * 


An editorial published by the Los An- 
geles Collegian, student newspaper at Los 
Angeles City College, comments on a reso- 
lution adopted by the California Junior 
College Student Government Association. 
and urges change in the state Educational 
Code to provide for a special section for 
junior colleges. 


‘It is a feeling of a majority of the members of 
the CJCSGA,’ the Association’s resolution 
reads, ‘that due to their age and the com- 
plexity of the problems confronting junior 
college students, certain typical and special 
college problems be covered by a separate 
section of the Educational Code of the State 
of California which deals specifically with 
junior colleges and privileges thereof.’ 

The junior college has ceased being the step- 
child of the secondary school system and has 
emerged as an educational adult with a mind 
and aims of its own. It is no longer suited to 
the adolescent world of the secondary school. 
Yet legally, it still moves in the same mys 
terious ways as this state’s high schools, under 
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the same rules and regulations. But the mys- 
tery has become a bore. 

If there is an age of consent in education, the 
junior college has reached that age. And it 
has consented to be governed not in terms of a 
high school, but on the basis of its special 
needs which transcend the 12th grade. 

The Association has called upon the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association and re- 
quested it to ‘propose legislation which could 
be presented to proper authorities for inclu- 


sion in the State Education Code.’ 
# * * 


The Final Report of the Survey of 
Higher Education in Michigan includes 
major recommendations of national im- 
portance and interest regarding com- 
munity junior colleges. Dr. John Dale 
Russell served as Director for the Survey. 
The Report was prepared for the Michi- 
gan Legislative Study Committee on 
Higher Education. 

“1. It is recommended that the com- 
munity colleges in Michigan develop a 
better balance in their instructional pro- 
crams so that the offerings in preprofes- 
sional fields and in the lower-division 
courses in arts and sciences are supple- 
mented by a varied range of offerings in 
organized occupational fields. 

“2. It is recommended that the com- 
munity colleges in Michigan that are not 
now accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools strengthen their programs and fa- 
cilities so that they may qualify for mem- 
bership in the regional accrediting agency 
and may receive recognition and accept- 
ance from appropriate national agencies 
that accredit programs for the preparation 
of technicians and semi-professional per- 
sonnel. 

“3. It is recommended that the com- 
munity colleges keep up their efforts to 
maintain a supply of technicians and semi- 
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professional personnel for the economy 
of the state. These institutions should re- 
ceive recognition and support as the chief 
source of preparation for such occupa- 
tions. Some of the state-controlled institu- 
tions and some of the privately controlled 
colleges are rendering excellent service to 
the state by offering organized occupation- 
al programs of less-than-degree length. 
These institutions may well be encouraged 
in this service. The community college, 
however, of all post-high school institu- 
tions, is probably the most ready, willing 
and suited to provide for the education 
and training of technicians and semi- 
professional personnel. Programs of this 
sort seem to flourish better in the environ- 
ment of a community college than in any 
other kind of educational institution. A 
wise division of labor among post-high 
school institutions will assign major re- 
sponsibilities to the community college for 
these organized occupational programs 
of less-than-degree length. 

“4, It is recommended that protes- 
sional, educational, and lay leadership in 
Michigan make some effort to formulate a 
policy regarding the relative roles of the 
several post-high school institutions and 
to promote a sequential and coordinated 
system of higher education. Further- 
more, in its quest for positive and helpful 
legislation to guide the improvement of 
the state’s educational system above the 
high school, the legislature should view 
each kind of post-high school institution 
in terms of the particular functions that 
should be properly assigned to it. ‘The laws 
enacted should not only help each educa- 
tional unit to fulfill its proper responsi- 
bilities, but should also restrain the in- 


stitution from assuming ill-conceived 
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functions that can be performed more 
effectively and economically by another. 

“5. It is recommended that steps be 
taken toward the establishment in Michi- 
gan of a number of additional community 
colleges in locations that offer a good po- 
tential for the development of an institu- 
tion of satisfactory size. As noted in the 
earlier list of findings, the staff study on 
which this report is based identified 23 
potential locations as being in the first 
order of priority. Fourteen other locations 
were put into a secondary order of priority 
for various reasons, such as proximity to 
existing institutions of higher education 
or marginal achievement on the criteria 
used to measure the enrollment potential. 
It should be noted that the people of 
Michigan have been moving rapidly in 
the direction of carrying out this recom- 
mendation. Since Staff Study No. 1 was 
completed, one additional community 
college, at Lansing, has been established 
and was put into operation in the fall of 
1957. Two others have been authorized 
by the voters, one in the Saginaw-Bay- 
Midland County area, and another in 
Emmet County, and these will probably 
be put into operation in the fall of 1959. 
Considerable study has also been given 
to the possible establishment of new com- 
munity colleges in a number of other lo- 
cations, particularly in Wayne and adja- 
cent counties. 

“6. It is recommended that in each 
locality of the state that seems to offer 
the possibility for developing a community 
college of satisfactory size a thorough 
study of the area be made before decision 
is reached about organizing a new in- 
stitution there. Such a study in the case of 
each location should include a compre- 
hensive survey of population, high school 
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enrollments and graduates, tax base, and 
other important factors. The survey 
should be made largely at the initiative 
and under the direction of local author. 
ities and should be reviewed by a re. 
sponsible agency at the state level. The 
résults of such surveys should provide the 
basis for wise decisions concerning the or- 
ganization of new community colleges, 
The state approval that is legally required 
for the recognition of a new community 
college should be facilitated by the infor. 
mation provided in the local survey. 

“7. It is recommended that the com- 
munity college laws in Michigan be ex- 
tended to allow the formation of com- 
munity college districts encompassing two 
or more adjoining school districts. Such 
districts should be formed only on ap- 
proval of the appropriate controlling 
agency at the state level and should also 
be approved by a favorable vote of a 
majority of the voters in the area to be in- 
cluded in the district. Such community 
college district should be authorized to 
maintain and operate a community col- 
lege under control of a board of trustees 
representative of the area included in the 
district and to levy taxes and issue bonds 
in accord with the legal provisions that 
exist in the state. 

“8. Itis recommended that the present 
specific stipulation of 10,000 population, 
now found in the community college law, 
be abolished. Other more basic and direct 
measures of need are available. These, 
however, need not be written into the law. 
The best safeguards to good practice in 
establishing community colleges are the 
requirements of sound studies of the lo- 
cality requesting the institution and ap- 
proval by a competent state agency. 

“9. It is recommended that a mini- 
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jum foundation program for the support 
of community college programs in Michi- 
gan be formulated. The formula should 
envision a total support of the instruc- 
tional programs in the community colleges 
at approximately the same level as the 


average support provided in the lower di-’ 


vision programs in the state-controlled 
colleges and universities. The base figure 
for the minimum foundation program 
should be revised periodically to keep it 
abreast of changing economic conditions 
and state-wide trends in operating costs 
ver student enrolled. 
“10, It is recommended that the state 
contribute to the support of the com- 
munity colleges an amount equal to one- 
half the minimum foundation program. 
Not more than one-fourth of the support 
of the minimum foundation program 
should be obtained from tuition fees and 
the remainder from local government 
funds. The local government should be 
permitted to provide support that will 
either provide a program of higher 
quality than that envisioned in the 
minimum foundation program or that 
will reduce or eliminate the contribution 
from student fees. If, having levied the 
maximum taxes authorized by the con- 
stitution and statutes, a community col- 
lege district cannot raise revenues sufhi- 
cient for the support of one-fourth of the 
minimum foundation program, the differ- 
ence should be made up from state funds 
appropriated for equalization purposes. 
“Il. It is recommended that the state 
continue to assist the community colleges 
in financing capital outlay projects to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the total cost of 
approved projects. The amount to be ap- 
propriated for this purpose should be set 
up on a realistic budget basis so that the 
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legislature may know what projects are 
expected to be financed from the funds 
it appropriates. Further consideration 
should be given to the possibility of pro- 
viding from state funds more than 50 per 
cent of the needed capital outlay in com- 
munity college districts having very lim- 
ited wealth and bonding capacity in pro- 
portion to their needs for educational 
services. 

“12. It is recommended that the cap- 
ital outlay assistance from state funds be 
permitted to apply to meet costs of the site 
acquisition and improvement and such 
facilities as parking area and student cen- 
ters but not dormitories or residence halls. 


-The School Code should be amended to 


allow community colleges to build dormi- 
tories and residence halls by issuing self- 
liquidating bonds. All building programs 
proposed by community colleges should 
be approved by the appropriate state 
agency; dormitory and residence hall 
building programs should be approved 
only in instances where a community col- 
lege can show definite justification. Con- 
ceivably such facilities may be justifiable 
in a few locations where the population is 
sparse and the community college is the 
only institution in a large geographical 
area. 

“13. It is recommended that further 
consideration be given to the introduction 
of a state-wide plan by which any district 
not maintaining a community college 
would be responsible for contributing to 
the support of each community college in 
which any of its residents are enrolled any- 
where in the state. Such a “charge-back” 
arrangement, it should be noted, effec- 
tively makes the 13th and 14th grades a 
regular part of a complete state school 
system and requires the people in every 
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community to support community colleges 
if they have any resident who attends one, 
whether the people of the community 
want to maintain a community college or 
not. The rapid growth of community col- 
leges in Michigan in recent years would 
indicate that the people are about ready 
for such a step. 

“14. Finally, it is recommended that 
in those situations in Michigan where the 
needs of the population are such that two 
or more types of post-high school educa- 
tional institutions are necessary, the state 
adopt the policy that is now being 
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followed in California. This policy puts 
the community college as the first type of 
post-high school institution that should be 
developed and supported. On later study 
and continued evidence of need for ad. 
ditional types of higher institutions, these 
also are authorized. When this is done, 
however, the new institution is not estah. 
lished by a metamorphosis of th- 
munity college; rather, a new inst. yp 
is created with its own administrative or. 
ganization, fiscal structure, and program 
of offerings.” 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 





Pre-Test in Arithmetic for Business Department Students 


Katharine Mcintyre, Pueblo College, Pueblo, Colorado 


Pueblo College gives a pre-test in arith- 
metic to all entering freshmen who register 
in the business department. It is a simple 
test covering the essentials of addition, 
multiplication, subtraction, and division. 
The cutting score is flexible, as it depends 
somewhat on the results obtained by the 
students who take the test. Those who pass 
the test with a satisfactory score are per- 
mitted to take Accounting I, which is the 
principles course; it is suggested that con- 
currently the students enroll in Mathe- 


matics of Business. Those who fail to make 
a satisfactory score are requested to take 
a remedial course in Business Arithmetic 
before enrolling in either Mathematics of 
Business or Accounting I. 

It is not alway the theory of accounting 
which takes the time of students in solving 
the problems but rather their inability to 
handle the arithmetical computations. 
The remedial course gives credit toward 
graduation at Pueblo College, but it is not 
a transfer course. 
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Sanp. OLE AND BELCHER, HELEN (eds.). 
An Experience in Basic Nursing Edu- 
cation: Final Report on the Five-Year 
Curriculum Research Project in Basic 
Nursing Education at the University of 
Washington School of Nursing. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958). 


This is the third and final book in a 
series about the five-year Curriculum Re- 
search Project in Basic Nursing Education 
at the University of Washington School of 
Nursing, which had as its objective to in- 
vestigate methods of elevating nursing ed- 
ucation to a genuinely professional level 
by improvement of the curriculum and at 
the same time to determine the possibility 
of shortening the program without sacri- 
icing its quality. 

The first report, Curriculum Study tn 
Basic Nursing Education, was concerned 
with the fundamental reasons for the 
study and the various tasks outlined for 
the students and faculty who were to par- 
ticipate. The second report, Evaluation in 
Basic Nursing Education, gave a detailed 
account of methods used in evaluation of 
the studies that composed the project. 
The purpose of this third volume is the 
analysis of the experiences of the faculty 
and students in their search for methods 
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to improve the learning experiences, and 
therefore the product, of schools of nurs- 
ing so as to prepare a truly professional 
person. 

Five problem areas were defined as es- 
sential in setting up guidelines for the 
project. These areas included: 


(1) an analysis of necessary professional 
competencies 

(2) a yardstick for patient safety 

(3) a definition of the nature of learning ac- 

tivities 

a sequence of organization of learning ac- 

tivities which would result in professional 

competencies 

the minimum time essential to the prep- 

aration of a competent bedside nurse. 


(4) 


(5 


~~ 


Additional points were identified after 
the project had been initiated. These in- 
volved consideration of procedures that 
might be used to determine the extent to 
which students were reaching the objec- 
tives and the effectiveness of the selection 
and organization of the learning experi- 
ences. 

The schools selected for the study in- 
cluded the existing basic degree program 
and an experimental program which was 
created for study purposes of a shortened 
and modified curriculum. The project was 
one in which able faculty members and 
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students “modified their classroom prac- 
tice, studied their problems, and experi- 
mented with new curriculum designs.” 
Courses were developed that brought 
theory and practice into closer relation- 
ship with a regrouping of subjects into 
fields. The care with which 
croups of students were studied to de- 
termine any differences which might in- 
validate the outcomes of the various 
studies is an example of the thoughtful 


broader 


planning that went into preparation for 
the research. 

The book is excellent reporting of work 
done on a timely problem and of great 
value to persons concerned with nursing 
education and research methods in the 
preparation of students for the practice of 
nursing. The descriptions of meticulous 
planning, development of the framework, 
and identification of the numerous prob- 
lems confronted during the project are of 
great value to future studies in this field. 
The reasons for the selection ‘of various 
groups to participate in a study can be 
time saving to future workers on similar 
problems. The editors explain why the 
inclusion of many faculty members who 
were involved in the teaching of various 
supporting courses in nursing resulted in 
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a more complete study of the problem af’ 
hand. 

In addition to the help that can be 
gained in the mechanics of developing re. 
search projects in nursing education, the 
analysis of program results and their im. 
plications for future curriculum building! 
can be of immeasurable value to all nurse 
educators. The editors point out, however, 
that no two organizations can have ex. 
actly the same problems and no two can} 
solve them in exactly the same way. They 
state that “an important aspect of the 
research was the initial development of 
criteria for the selection of learning ex. 
periences useful in attaining each of the 
behaviors.” The volume concludes with 
explanations of processes found useful in 
the improvement of the curriculum (and 
plans) for a new curriculum which could 
include the best from the basic degree 
program and from the experimental pro- 
gram. 

Of the numerous reports of investiga- 
tions in basic nursing education, this pub- 
lication stands at the top and should be 
available for reference for anyone in the 
field of research or curriculum building in 
nursing. 

ReBEcCcA C. BoswortH 





